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A CRITICISM ON THE EDITOR OF 
GLEANINGS. 


AND BY ONE WHO IS NOT A SUBSCRIBER. 








a breach of etiquette in writing to you,a 
stranger: and as I don’t subscribe for 
GLEANINGS, and haven't a particle of inter- 
est,in bees, except to give them a wide 
berth, and (I may as well confess all my short-com- 
ings at once) can’t endure honey, I’ve not ashad- 
ow of an excuse for taking up your valuable time. 
But if I don’t pay for GLEANINGS, some one who 
resides in the same house with me does, and I have 
the pleasure of reading it every fortnight, and very 
thoroughly I do it, even to the advertisements, 
which I never think of looking at in any other 
book or paper. But they have the same agreeable 
** Rooty ” flavor which pervades the whole publica- 
tion, andjI “ take it straight.”’ 

It seems to me your Christian name should be 
Sassafras, for your writings leave the same im- 
pression on my mind that sassafras root does on 
my tongue—spicy, a little? pungent, and sweet. 
They say we New Englanders have sat with our 
backs braced against Bunker Hill and Plymouth 
Rock so long that we have absorbed something 
of their composition into our natures (taken it 
through the pores, as it were), and are rather hard 
and cold. Possibly it is the contrast between the 
coolness} and reserve which I have always been ac- 
customed to, which makes your cordial Western 
frankness s0 charming tome. Whenin the midst 
of a highly interesting article like your account of 
finding the spring,Jyou stop and tell us that you 
*“ went up to the house after mother and the girls,” 
our enjoyment in the perusal is enhanced by that 
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“one teuahs pow nature when makes the chide 
world kin.’” And to be allowed the entree of your 
family, and meet constantly with your loved ones, 
till ‘‘Mother,”’ “Connie,” ‘Caddie,’’ ‘* Ernest,” 
“Huber,” are not abstract ideas to us, but flesh- 
and-blood realities, is a privilege which I for one 
appreciate, and for which please accept my thanks. 
And now, although I never have enriched you even 
one dollar for your magazine, 1am going to pre- 
sume to criticise it alittle. How is that for“ au- 
dacity” ? Whenever I have a good hearty laugh 
over some of your quaint, fatherly expressions I ex- 
claim, ‘*‘ How I should like to see that man !”’ A long 
while ago I settled it in my mind that you must 
look like one of our committee when I went to 
school--Mr. Robinson. He was a tall, portly, mid- 
dle-aged gentleman, with a round, rosy face, twink- 
ling blue eyes, and such an expression of kindly 
good nature in his smile, that, contrary to the usu- 
al order of things, the scholars were all pleased to 
see the schoolroom door open and his genial face 
appear. He never used to give us * puzzles” and 
gloat over our discomfiture. Not he; his face 
would look as anxious over a hesitating recitation 
as though he hadn’t forgotten the time when he 
was a shaky-kneed boy standing before the commit- 
tee, with his heart in his boots and his lesson any- 
where but on his tongue’s end. And the genial 
glow which overspread his features at the success- 
ful termination of a lesson made him look as lova- 
ble as Santa Claus at Christmas time. He had some 
queer little ways and expressions, and was decided- 
ly unconventional, and I think we liked him all the 
better for that. Well, when the last GLEANINGS 
came, and I began to read your description of your 
office, I thought, *‘ There now! I shall see if he looks 
like Mr. Robinson.’’ But, alas! on turning the 
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page, I gazed only at your “ vacant chair.”” Why 
didn’t that photographer “ boss” you a little too, 
and make you sitin that chair long enough to get 
your physiognomy? Now, don't you think ’twas a 
little unfair to give us a pictwre of your solar sys- 
tem and omit the sun? And asin all probability I 
am notthe only one of your readers who is disap- 
pointed, couldn’t you squeeze out time enough to 
giv® that artist one sitting and let us have the ben- 
efit of it? But please don’t follow the example of the 
editor of the Farm Journal when his subscribers re- 
quested his portrait. He found an old daguerreo- 
type of him&elf taken in his teens, and the next is- 
sue of his paper was adorned (?) with a picture of a 
smooth-faced callow youth who looked so embar- 
rassed at having his “ picture took” that one 
couldn't help feeling how much more comfortable 
he would have been if (like ** Mattie’’ in your il- 
lustration) he had been taken back to. What we 
want is a picture of “ Uncle Amos” just as he looks 
to-day, whose fatherly counsel, large-hearted phi- 
lanthropy, and cheerful, sunny spirit are helping to 
make the world better, even way off here in Massa- 
chusetts. Mrs. A B. JOUL, 
Taunton, Mass., Oct. 15, 1887. 


Well, now look here, my good friend. If 
my name ought to be Sassafras, | wonder 
what your name ought to be. I appreciate 
the fine compliment you_pay me; in fact. 
Mother, Connie, Caddie. Ernest, and Huber 
—yes, Maud too—(you left out Maud), will 
appreciate, and | um sure they will thank 
you from the bottom of their hearts, and 
will remember you a good long while. But 
you are making a sad mistake. I wish that I 
were such a man as Mr. Robinson; but I 





am neither tall nor portly ; and if my eyes | 
| ent article, to the posterior legs, prefacing my arti- 
it isa sad fact that they do not all the time. | 
May be I shall be a better man, though, after | 


twinkle with good nature once in a while, 


having read your kind letter. | hope so. 


Well, as a good many others have been pe- | 


titioning for a picture of your humble ser- 
vant just as he is, I suppose we shall have 
to give way and have one made ; and to con- 
fess the truth, 1 don’t know but you have 
shaken me out of the notion I had got into. 
In the back part of the A BC book there is 
a picture of myself and Blue Eyes; and, by 
the way, I think I will send you the book, 
to see if that won’t answer. But a good 
many of the friends have been calling fora 
picture of myself ** just as Iam,” and Er- 
nest is one of the loudest in his demands. 
He says he does not want the engraver to 
go to work on anew picture from a photo- 
graph that was taken a good while ago. Well, 
the idea that you have shaken me out of 
is this : That we may improve in our looks, as 
well as in experience and wisdom, by age ; 
and that people see something in us after 
we are forty years old that was not to be seen 
at any earlier stage. By the way, my good 
friend Mrs. J., I wonder if 1 shall be trans- 
gressing if I say right here that I am just 
now alittle curious to know how old you 
are. I know it is a delicate subject to 
touch upon, especially when talking with a 
lady; but you see you have been so very 
friendly that I can not help but feel ac- 
quainted already. It is so common to re- 
gard advancing age as a misfortune, and to 
be in haste to think it is time for us to step 


down and out, and let the younger ones take 
the floor, that sos I had fallen in with 
the idea just a little. Then there is anoth- 
er good coming out of it: If I have got to 
sit for my picture again, I had better be get- 
ting rea Roe it; and as the spirit that is 
out of sight 095, 2 its impress on the face 
that is in sight, I think I had better com- 
mence right to-day in cultivating a better 
spirit, so that, when the time comes to sit 
for my picture, that pleasant look we all 
want to see won't be forced and unnatural. 
And may be, when I get into the way of it I 
may keep on in that line until God calls. 
Now, my good friend, I have placed your 
communication the very first one in the 
journal, just because of the thought that 
you give us—that we may not only grow 
wiser and better as we advance in years, but 
that our faces may become — by year 
more pleasant and attractive to our friends 
than they have ever been; and as the task 
that devolves upon my poor self in just this 
line comes up before me, may I be permit- 
ted to breathe again that oft-repeated little 
prayer of mine, ** Lord, help!” 
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THE ANATOMY OF THE HONEY-BEE. 


PROF. COOK GIVES US A TALK ON BEES’ LEGS. 








N the following articles, giving with accurate il- 
lustrations the anatomy of the honey-bee, I 
shall spare no pains to secure accuracy, both in 
description and illustrations. I will first give 
attention to the legs of bees; and in the pres- 





cle with the remark that no author or writer, so far 
aus I know, has done the subject complete justice, 
either with pen or pencil. 

All students of natural history now believe that 
organs of animals have been modified to adapt 


| them to the uses to which they are put. Thus in all 





animals, organs most used are most modified, and 
so most useful in describing and classifying the ani- 
mals. Hence the bee-keeper, knowing how impor- 
tant the hind-legs of the worker-bees are in the bee- 
economy, would expect them to be greatly modified; 
while the scientist, noting the extreme modification, 
would feel as certain that they had important and 
varied uses in the life-work of the bee. 

The leg of the worker-bee, like that of many oth- 
er insects, consists of nine joints. The first joint 
next to the body (Fig. 1*) is triangular, or, rather, 
sub-conical, in form; short, and covered with com- 
pound or pollen-gathering hairs, and is called the 
coxa. This fits into a similarly shaped cavity on the 
under side of the bee’s thorax—the coxal cavity— 
and thus forms the articulation of the leg with the 
body. The second joint is in the form of a truncat- 
ed cone; is about as long as the coxa, but smaller, 
and is also covered with compound hairs. This is 
the trochanter. The third joint is known as the fe- 
mur, is much the same in form as the trochanter, 
but is nearly three times as long, and is also beset 
with the pollen-gathering hairs. The fourth joint, 
known as the tibia, is flat, and triangular in outline, 
broadening greatly as it extends from the body. On 








* The drawings were made under my close scrutiny by one of 
my students in entomology, Mr. Fred H. Hillinan. 
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the outside this has a smooth shallow cavity (Fig. 2) 
which forms the upper part of the pollen-basket. 
This cavity is margined with stiff simple hairs, which 
extend out and toward the end of the leg. They 
help to deepen the cavity. Those on the front edge 
of the leg curve toward the opposite edge. A few 
of these hairs at the end of the tibia are quite long, 
and curve so as to neurly reach the opposite edge of 
the leg. As will be noticed in the figure, there are 
also a few compound hairs on the front edge of the 
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BEE’S HIND LEG, MAGNIFIED—TWO VIEWS. 
tibia. On the inside, at the outer end of the tibia, is | 
x row of spines which help to form the curious jaw- | 
like apparatus seen at the joint, or articulation, be- 
tween the tibia and next segment, or basal tarsus. | 


In describing the jointed part of an insect, as leg, 
antenna, or body, we speak of one piece of each | 
part as a joint, ring, or segment. 

The fifth joint, or first or basal tarsus, is very 
broad, and really sub-rectangular, as seen in Fig. 1. 
This broad form is pecular to the higher genera of | 
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the family Apidae, or bees. On the outside (Fig. 2), 
especially on the superior back corner, the poilen- 
basket is continued, and also deepened by stiff 
hairs. Above, on the inside, is a sort of toothiess 
jaw, which completes the interesting apparatus al- 
ready referred to.* On the insice are nine rows of 
bright yellow stiff hairs. These act as|so many 
combs to collect the pollen from the pollen-gather- 
ing hairs. We seldom catch and examine a bee in 
the working .season that does not show some pollen 
grains adhering to these beautiful combs. The 
four remaining tarsi are much as usual, as are the 


lu \ 
two claws and intervening pulvillus at the 
end of the foot. 

The claws are toothed, and the pulvillus 
is broad. The claws not only enable the 


i HN = bees to hold on to any rough substance, 


but also to bang in clusters, as seen when 
the bees swarm. The intervening pulvillus 
secretes _a viscid substance which enables 
the bee to walk on a vertical sheet of glass. 
As often seen, bees find this difficult if; the 
glass is powdered with dust. 

As already stated, the higher genera 
have the broad basal tarsus; and the high- 
est—notably Apis and Pombus—the pollen- 
cavities. In the carpenter bees the basal 
tarsus is narrower, and alone possesses the 
cavity. Inthe cuckoo bees, which steal in 
to other bees’ nests, the basal tarsi are 
wide, but the pollen-baskets are wholly 
wanting. In the lower bees, those with 
short tongues, like Andrena, the first tar- 
sus is narrow, as in other insects. The pol- 
len-gathering, or compound hairs, are quite com- 
mon among bees, often covering much of the body, 
especially on the lower side. The peculiar jaw-like 
arrangement between the tibia and tarsus I find 


| only in the worker-bee of the genus Apis, and in the 


queens and workers of the genus Bombus. This is 


' as we should expect, if the function of these for- 


ceps is to grasp and convey the wax scales to the 


mouth. The beautiful pollen-combs on thetinside of 


the basal tarsus (Fig. 1) are peculiar to the hive 
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bees, or bees of the genus Apis. Such bees need 
much pollen, and so are well provided with organs 
to collect it. While the stingless bees of Mexico | 
have well-developed pollen-baskets, they are with- | 
out the pollen-combs. The absence of the stiff spur | 
—tibial spur—at the end of the posterior tibia is also | 
peculiar to our honey-bees, or bees of the genus 
Apis. 

The compound hairs are peculiarly fitted to collect 
the pollen from the stamens of the flowers, and to 
hold it till it is combed off by the beautiful combs 
already referred to. In some genera of our wild | 
bees the pollen-brushes are very large on the femo- 
ra, and in some the pollen-baskets are on the tro- 
chanter and femur. 

The posterior legs of the queen are much the 
same form as those of the worker. They are 
large, but have not pollen-baskets, the highly de- 
veloped hairs, the curious jaws and pollen-combs, 
which serve to distinguish the worker. The drone 
has weak legs, with simple hairs; the tibia is more 
narrowed toward the femur, and the basal tarsus 
has rounded angles. Here we find no pollen-bas- 
kets, and the jaw-like joint is absent. The drone’s 
legs are even simpler, or less modified, than the legs 
of the queen. 

We see how useful are the posterior legs of the 
worker-bees. They aid in walking; they sustain an 
enormous weight when bees cluster; they gather, | 
transfer, and carry the nitrogenous food (the pol- 
len) and the propolis; they grasp and carry forward 
the delicate wax scales, and aid to clean off the pol- 
len as the bee frees its legs of this substance when | 
the latter is pushed off into the cells of the comb. 

There is no wonder, then, that these parts are use- 
ful in classifying this part of the great insect-world. 
Thus we say, the higher bees have the broadened | 
basal tarsus, and the pollen-gathering hairs. The | 
genera Bombus and Apis, with the stingless bees, | 
have the pollen-baskets well marked, while only the | 
two genera, Apis and Bombus, have the jaw-like | 
joint, and only Apis the pollen-combs. The lower | 
bees, like Andrena, have all the tarsi narrow. As | 
some of these Andrena look much like bees, and oft- 
en steal into the hives to pilfer honey, it is well to | 
know their peculiarities. 1 

In our next we will describe the anterior and mid- | 
dle legs of the worker-bee, which are also very in- | 
teresting. A. J. COOK. 

Agricultural College, Mich. 
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KEEPING BEES ALL WINTER IN A 
DORMANT STATE. 





ANOTHER LETTER FROM DANIEL MCFADDEN. 





RK. ROOT:—We send you to-day a letter from | 
Daniel McFadden, sent to us by,Mr. Watson, 
ofAlliston. We have taken a copy of it for 
the C. B. J., and hasten to forward it on to 
you,. hoping that it may reach you in time 

for your next issue. No doubt you will see many 
points in it of ‘much interest. You see they do not 
have to make paper, for nature has provided them 
with it. They,also use the birch bark for canoes, 
but of course they use much heavier bark. It can 
be pulled apart very thin, or left +, inch thick, if , 
desired. You will see it answers very nicely for | 
paper. They also make many curiosities out of it. | 

Beeton, Can., Oct. 25, 1887. D. A. JONES. | 


| say, but here it is. 


The letter referred to above, written on 
thin sheets of birch bark, reads as follows: 

My Dear Watson :— 

I was glad to hear from you, and the more so on 
account of the bundle of news youscnt me; and it 
happened I got it very soon after you sent it. 
Young Beavertail was out at that time. Well, in 
the first place I must reprimand you for what you 
wrote Mr. Root, as to Indians being more intelligent 
than white men, and that what they did not know 
was not worth knowing. Now, you knowl! did not 
say any suchthing. lIonly said the Indians know 
some very useful things that white men do not 
know; but of course we all know they are not to be 
compared to white men in general intelligence; 
and in the sciences they are nowhere. Well, it is 
no wonder Mr. Root told yeuto be careful about 
placing confidence in me after what you told him. 
Now, I hope you will make no gratis statements for 
me in the future, if you have occasion to write to 
any person. Indeed, I am almost sorry I either 
told you or wrote to Mr. Root at all about our bee- 
business; but I have done it, and it is so. 

I see one man was experimenting by putting bees 
in the snow, and could not revive them after three 
days. I don't wonder at that. In the first place, he 
starved them about to death; next, he wet them 
by putting warm bees in thesnow; then he kept 
them ina room where there was plenty of air, and 
no doubt dampish; then he warmed them at the 
stove, although he tried some inthe sun with bet- 
ter results. Now, just here I will answer your 
questions and tell where he was wrong. 

Bees must not be starved; they must not be 


| damp; they must not have any circulation of air 


about them, nor air-space. They would be likely to 
mildew and spoil; they must be at least above the 
freezing-point, which a bank of early snow never 
reaches, if made deep enough before hard frosts 
setin. If that man had made a magnifying piece 
of ice,and examined his bees, in 3 dayshe would 
have found mildew about their waists. The sun's 
rays is the only safe way to bring the bees to ani- 
mation. Now I think that is all I can tell you about 
it. Remember that the bees must not be packed 
away starved. They must be perfectly dry, have 
no open air about them, nor light; no change of 
temperature, such as opening a hole in to them 
afterthey are packed. They must be opened only 
to the warm sup. 

Now, as to our spring report, 1 have not much to 
I put 250 colonies ina cave in 
the fall. I took out earlier than usual, the 20th of 
April, and exposed them to the sun, sheltered from 
the wind, my hives being tipped toward the sun. 


| Two hundred and forty-seven came to all right. 
| We made an ice magnifier and found a light mil- 


dew around the three that were lifeless. They were 
extra strong hives, and we not only think but know 
by experience that wedid not get them properly 
cooled before putting them underthe snow. We 
thought, as we had lost none for several years, and 
never lost but three since I started in with him, 
that we had got it down so fine that we should 
never lose any more; but you see we were mis- 
taken. However, we don't fret about that. 

Well, as to your other questions, first, I never 
want to live among white people again. We never 
saw and never want to see a missionary tramp in 
our territory. Second, we raise corn, buckwheat, 
and potatoes; we have fresh fish and dried fish, 
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venison, and moose beef; same way we have fat 
beaver, otter, fat dog, and often bear, pheasant, 
duck, and geese in abundance. Salt? ah, well, if 
1 tell you we have a fine salt-spring I hope it will 
not excite the greed of white fiends to rummage our 
country for money-making. As for utensils, we 
have pots and all kinds of dishes, made of clay. We 
have a fine white hard clay. We have spoons, 
scraper, and ladles, made of copper. The scrapers 
are for cleaning and tanning skins. I don’t wish to 
make any further statements as to where and how 
we getor make the copper basins, and I don’t ex- 
pect you to send the whole of my letter tothe bee- 
paper—only the bee-report, and I don’t care an 
acorn whether you send that either. 

Well, we bad an extra honey-yield this year so 
far. We have the second top on them all now, and 
I believe they will fill them full. You ask me the 
way we use honey as food and asa medicine. We 
use it in johnny-cake, and then use it with the 
cakes. We use it with buckwheat too. We use it 
with dried meat; we use it with spruce to make 
beer, which is a grand drink in summer. We use 
it in preserving the fruit we gather. As for medi- 
cine, we boil a weed I used to know as hoarhound; 
strain and simmer down till very strong, then 
add honey, about equal; take it cold, little and 
often. It will cure the worst cold on the lungs. 
Sometimes we use hemlock boughs instead of the 
weed, not ground hemlock. We use it with cherry 
bark too. Now, there is one thing I should like to 
ask you about. We have used so much honey, we 
have a great quantity of wax. We made a wigwam 
to store;itin. We used some of itin fat for light, 
but it has accumuiated until I think we have 
twenty pony-loads of it. A pony will carry 300 
pounds’a long journey. That would be 6000 pounds. 

[don’t want to know nor hear what any of the 
bee-men say about me and my bee-talk. It is 
nothing to us. I don’t care to tell them any more 
about our bees; in fact, I haven’t let my people 
know that I told what I did last winter. White 
men may stick to their theories. I have done my 
duty to them, and that is all have tosay. Weare 
all welljand happy,and hope you and your friends 
are the same. DANIEL MCFADDEN. 

Raven's Peak, North Nipissing Ter., Aug. 31, 1887. 

We give the above as we received it; and 
were it not for the fact that friend Jones 
has succeeded in a similar way for three 
weeks, we might drop the whole matter 
where it is. It seems that friend McFadden 
does not care to be questioned any further. 
It would seem as if this letter were a report 
in regard to bee culture further north than 
any thing we have had heretofore. North 
Nipissing Territory can be found in detail 
on a large and complete map of Canada; 
and it is possible that some of our readers 
may be able to give us more information in 
regard to this new field for bee culture. 
The principal thing that concerns us now is 
to determine by experiment how long bees 
may live, when filled and pro erly put away 
in a chilled condition. Such cold-storage 
rooms as those belonging to A. C. Kendel, in 
Cleveland, are to be found in any of our large 
cities, and will give facilities for securing 
any degree of temperature, and any degree 
of dryness of the atmosphere. Shutting off 
the light and air are ae that are easily 
accomplished. It seems likely, from the ex- 





periment that friend Jones has given us, 
that bees put up in this way, filled with 
honey, would live until the honey is con- 
sumed ; and in this apparently lifeless con- 
dition, it is altogether probable that the 
amount of food consumed would be but a 
fraction compared with that consumed by 
an active bee. 

















OUR P. BENSON LETTER. 


LINES KOMPOSED ON SEEIN OF A BEE DROWRED 
IN HONEY. 





Smoil inseck frale 
You thot to sale 

In seas of feed 

& took no heed. 
Alass! alass! 

It came to pass 
From bein to greedy 
Thou now art needy. 


Why wuzzent you content 
To continyew to went 
Among the flowers 

In life’s gay owers? 

Did you wish 

To be a fish, 

That you cood swim 

Like a whale in such im- 
Mense quontities of hunny ? 


Or wert thou a duck 

To jump in kerchuck, 

In the hunny to flote 
Like a swift sailing bote, 
And never to sink 





“SAIL ON, SAIL ON, O SHIP OF STATE!” 


In the drink? 

[spose with joy you loudly sung 

As in the deep yourself you flung, 

“Sail on, sail on, O ship of state,”” 

But found you coodent when it was too 
late. 


Yure wings were made to fly 
On by 

Up tored the sky. 

Thou wast not made to go 
Belo, 

Whare see-weeds gro. 


O butifool crecher of lite, 

Whitch wurks in the day & the nite 
You! coz your fond muther to sy 
When never agane you cum ny. 


In fucher lurn, 
Howair you yurn 
To git a lot 
Rite on the spot, 
Doant take no notion 
To sale in the otion. 
. Benson A. B.S. 
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BEES, BERRIES, AND POULTRY. 





SOMETHING FROM ONE OF OUR SUBSCRIBERS WHO 
MANAGES ALL THREE TOGETHER. 





N GLEANINGS, Oct. 1, Dr. C. C. Miller thinks bee- 
» keeping and growing small fruits won't work 
F together. If he could visit my place he would 

change his opinion, for my bees have a very 

happy time on fruit-blossoms. We have now 
some three acres of red raspberries among other 
fruit; and from the middle of May to nearly the 
middle of July the bees swarm on the blossoms 
from morning till night; and in wet weather, when 
they can’t work on other plants they are always 
busy on raspberries; and our blackberries area 

splendid plant for them also. Aftera fair trial I 
think bee-keeping and growing fruit is a success 
with me; and after eight years’ experience I also 
say, for the next business to pass away idle mo- 
ments, give me poultry. I raise three or four hun- 
dred chicks every year; and don't they have a nice 
time running among the bushes? Not many worms 
or bugs escape their eyes. They are always healthy 
and sharp; no hawks can catch them under the 
bushes. I can tend all three, and yet have time to 
play and not make as many mistakes as I have in 
writing this. A. J. PERKINS. 

Johnstown, N. Y., Oct. 5, 1887. 

After receiving the above we wrote friend 
P. for further particulars, and he replies as 
follows: 

HOW AND WHY BEES AND POULTRY DO NOT CON- 

FLICT. 

My time is so fully occupied that I can hardly 

spend time to write as I should like. At any rate, I 


will take the last of my text first, and commence | 


with poultry. 


Our poultry year commences by the first of Sep- 
tember. At thistime we usually sort our flocks, and | 


put from twelve to twenty of our nicest pullets in 
each flock. We generally winter eight flocks, or 
from 100 to 150 fowls (the cocks are not allowed to 


run with the hens, but are keptin pens by them- | 
selves until breeding time, and then put with the | 
hens about two days each week). We keep only | 


pure-bred fowls. We have at this time Light Brah- 


ma, Plymouth Rocks, Brown Leghorns, and Silver- | 


spangled Hamburgs. Our chicks hatched in April 


or May will commence to lay in September or Octo- 


ber. About September first, when we sort our 
flocks, we keep our best pullets and cockerels, sell- 
ing the culls. During the fall and winter we try, by 


extra feed and good care, to get the selected stock | 


to lay all they will when eggs bring a large price. 
We feed wheat, corn, oats, buckwheat (mixed, 
one-fourth of each), as soon as it is light in the 
morning, and the last thing just before dark. At 
noon we give them some warm feed, such as pota- 
toes, turnips, apples, or vegetables of any kind, 
boiled and mixed with meal or shorts. We also 
put in sometimes a little linseed mea! and fine bone 
flour. This will give them a glossy plumage, and 
keep them in nice condition. Cracked bone and 
oyster-shells are always before them, and they are 
given meat of some kind twice each week. For 
green food, cabbage is best. A little clover hay is 
good now andthen. This I cut inthe straw-cutter, 
and find it works well. Fresh water is given daily. 
Four or five days before we want to save eggs for 
hatching, we put the cocks with the hens. We com- 
mence to set in March, and usually set from thirty 


toforty hens. At first we give each hen eleven 
| @ggs; as the season gets warmer we give more, un- 
til the last hens sometimes have as many as twenty 
eggs. Teu chicks isa fair hatch for each hen. I 
have had as many as nineteen. When the chicks 
are hatched we put about twenty withahenina 
coop, some distance from the house, near our ber- 
ries, in the orchard. In the orchard or in the garden 
they will pick bugs and worms from morning until 
night; and if you give them all they will eat they 
will not trouble your fruit or vegetables. In giving 
twenty chicks toeach hen we have totake some 
from another hen just hatching. This hen we set 
again, and sometimes for the third time. 

Now, this is all done by May first, before it is time 
in our section to work with bees. We have spent 
with the fowls about two hours each day in winter, 
thus leaving plenty of time to do other work, fixing 
bee-hives. Last winter I made 44 chaff hives be- 
sides doing a great deal of other work. After our 
chicks are in coops in the bushes, our trouble is 
over. We feed them at first five timesaday. Aft- 
er they are five or six weeks old we feed them three 
times aday. We take the hen away when they are 
about four weeks old. The young cocks we sell to 
the market when they weigh froma pound anda 
half tothree pounds. During the summer we sell 
our old stock, and in September we sort our stock 
and commence again on another year. Of course, 
| Idon't expect to get rich keeping fowls, but they 
help; and after an experience of eight years [am 
| satisfied that they are profitable, and in connection 
| with bee-keeping certainly are with me a success. 
| Here is my account with fowls last season, ending 
| Sept. 1. 





| Debit. Credit. 
Sept., $15 54 $16 44 

| Oct., 9 08 11 49 
| Nov., 8 61 6 03 
| Dec., 4 30 6 02 
| Jan., 410 22 35 
Feb., 5 10 18 04 
Mar., 11 06 24 19 
| Apr., 6 06 20 82 
} May, 6 55 81 22 
| June, 10 67 20 08 
| July, 9 2 35 78 
| Aug., 10 53 19 27 
' —_——— —— 
$100 83 $231 68 
Profit after paying for all feed used, $130 85 


| Ithink the manure, and eggs and poultry used in 
my family more than pay for the care I gave them. 
My credit to them is only for fowls and eggs sold, 
| and charge them for all feed at market price. 

| Johnstown, N. Y., Oct. 19, 1887. A.J. PERKINS. 

| 

| 


Why, friend P., you have almost got 

“s boddard’s Egg-Farm ”’ in practical work- 
| ing order on asmall scale. If this were a 
| poultry-journal instead of a bee-journal, I 
should ask you a multitude of questions. I 
am going to risk a couple, any way. How 
do you keep eight flocks separate without 
| fences ? and how much ground does it need 
'for 150 fowls as you keep them? In other 
| words, how far apart are the eight flocks ? 
| May be you keep them fenced up; but if so, 
I don't see just how they could run among 
your berries. Your little story has made me 
feel this morning as if I should like to take 
_ the first train and pay you a visit. Just one 
_month in a year the feed cost more than the 
| egee came to, and that month is November, 
| an’t you get enough extra pullets to keep 
up the credit side, even in November ? 
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BEE ENTOMOLOGY, 


Or Enemies of Bees Among the Insect Tribe. 








SOUTHERN BEE-KILLER. 
R. P. HILL, Narrows, Brevard Co., Fla., sends 


a large bumble - bee- like robber - fly, of | 


which he writes: “Itake the liberty to 
send you a fly which you will please send to 
Prof. Cook. I caught it with a bee in its 


mouth. He is very. strong with his mandibles, | 
readily biting through the thick skin on the inside | 


of my hand. I should like the name and habits of 
this fly.” ‘ 

Mr. A. W. Tufts, of Musson, La., sends to me, 
through GLEANINGS, two similar flies, except they 
are slightly smaller. The one from Mr. Hill might 
be compared in size toa queen bumble-bee; those 


trom Mr. Tufts, to the smaller worker. Mr. Tufts 
writes: ‘He is a worse enemy to the honey-bee than | 


the mosquito-hawk, or great dragon-fly. When he 
is disturbed he flics a short distance, alights, and 
flies again. He will go right to the entrance of the 
hive for his prey, thus differing from the mosquito- 
hawk, which takes his on the wing.”’ 

I have received these same robber-flies from 
several other bee-keepers of the South this season, 
and on previous years; and as I have not received 
these flies from the North, while the long slim black 
robber-flies are also destructive north, I will call 
these the Southern bee-killers. As there are no 
good illustrations of these flies, so far as I know, I 
will send a good figure and quite full description. 





MALLOPHORA ORCINA. 


Of these flies, 1 write as follows in my Manual, p. 
319: 

There are two other species of this family, Mallo- 
phora oreina and M. bomboides, which differ greatly 
trom those mentioned above (species of Asilus erax 
and Promachus, which are dark gray or black, with 
long slim bodies thinly covered with hairs). They 
look more like bumble-bees, for which they have 
been mistaken. 


M. orcina, the smaller of these Southern bee-kill- 
ers, is about one inch long, and expands (see figure) 
1% inches. M. bomboides is a little larger. Both are 
yellow with biack bands, and are densely clothed 
with hairs. The beak is very strong, and it is with 
this that these marauders are enabled to pierce the 
thick crust, and suck the life-blood of bee or other 
insect. It will be remembered that thesé, with all 
two-winged flies, belong to the order Diptera. All 
of these insects have their mouth-parts modified 
into a strong beak with which they pierce and suck. 
Thus it were more proper to say, perhaps, that the 
robber-flies, mosquitoes, and horse-flies, stab or 
pierce, than to say that they bite. These flies have 
a very strong beak, large strong feet (see Manual, 
Figs. 175 and 176, p. 319), and very prominent eyes. 


| As intimated by Messrs. Hill and Tufts, these are 
| very ferocious insects. Indeed, they are very lions 
among the insect-tribes, or they would not dare at- 
| tack the honey-bees. With their close allies, the 
| asilus flies, they do much good, and we have only 
' to regret that both these flies have the unwelcome 
habit of attacking and killing bees. It is to be 
hoped that they will never be numerous enough to 
cause serious anxiety. If they do, we must regort 
to hand-catching by aid of handle-nets. 
Agricultural College, Mich. A. J. COOK. 


Prof. Cook :—I inclose a species of the bumble-bee 
| that prove to be honey-thieves. They fly into the 

| hives unmolested; but some of them are killed, as 

| we found some lying in front. They were always 

| of the color of the specimen sent. Unless very 

| numerous, they couid not do much harm. 

| : J. L. GEYER, M. D. 

Norwich, O., Oct. 12, 1887. 

Prof. Cook replies as follows : 

The bumble-bee from J. L. Geyer, Norwich, Ohio, 

| is the worker of one of our most common species— 
| Bombus Virgiana. Evidently it had had a hard 

| time, as its thorax and abdomen were like old Uncle 
Ned’s head. The hair was all gone. This is very 
apt to be true of any of the wild bees that are brave 
enough to enter a populous colony of bees. The 
bees, in striving to repel'the invaders, rid them of 
their capillary covering. I do not think Dr. Geyer 
need have any fears of these bees. The special 
ones will be all dead another year, and their rela- 

tives will, quite likely, be of a more honest turn of 

| mind. A. J. CooK. 

| Agricultural College, Mich. 


| BEE BeYANY, 
| OR, HONEY = PLANTS TO BE NAMED. 


THE BONESET. 

Rk. ALWIN 8. HEIM, of Chandler, Indiana, 

sends two species of Eupotorium—boneset 

s —of which he says: ** No. 2 we call boneset. 

I sent No. 1 to Mr. Koot, and he called that 

boneset. Are there two kinds of bonesets? 

No. 2 has yielded honey plentifully for three years, 

while No. 1 seems worthless. Both are in bloom at 

the same time. Please say in GLEANINGS which is 
which.” 

No. 2is Eupatorium perfoliatum, or the common 
boneset, or thoroughwort. It is very common on 
low ground all through the North, and is an excel- 
lent boney-plant. The honey is dark, but of pleas- 
ant flavor. No.lis Hupatorium ageratoides. It is 
known as white snake-root. I think it does often 
afford nectar; but as it grows on higher ground, we 
can understand why it has been void of nectar the 
past season of drought, while the common bone- 
set has been in damp places, where it grows and 
flourishes, and so has not been so afflicted by 
drought. Yet I must say that boneset, goldenrods, 
and asters, have failed us entirely this year for the 
first time. 

Let me add to the above, that we have thirteen 
species of eupatorium, as given by Gray. This au- 
thor gives eleven species of the beautiful golden- 
rods—solidago—and sixteen species of the equally 
handsome and valuable asters. A. J. COOK. 

Agricultural College, Mich. 
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ASTER. 
Prof. Cook:—By this mail I send you a specimen of 
a splendid honey-plant, known here as Kelley’s 
honey-plant. It blooms here about the first of 


September; yields fair honey in great quantities. 
Please name, and give history in GLEANINGS. My 


bees work on it from morning till night. The honey 
is good for wintering. Last winter my bees had no 
other honey, and I did not lose aswarm. 1 can fur- 
nish seed if desired. M. A. KELLEY. 

Milton, W. Va., Sept. 23, 1887. 

Prof. Cook replies : 

The plant sent by M. A. Kelley, Milton, W. Va., 
isanaster. The asters are always to be praised as 


honey-plants. They secrete abundantly, and afford | 


excellent honey. Indeed, were aster honey as 
white as that from clover it would rank first or 
among the most prized of our honeys. I judge, al- 
so, from the excellent reports of it this year, that it 
is good in certain regions to stand the drought. 
I must say, however, that, while our bees are in ex- 
cellent trim to store honey, still we have secured 
no honey this fall to speak of, though we have 
many autumn plants, among which are several 
species of asters. A. J. CooK. 
Agricultural College, Mich. 








APIFUGE. 


A GOOD-NATURED REPLY. 

EAR SIR:—I am loth to trouble you again 
|: with my affairs; but my love of fair play will 
s Bg scarcely permit me to remain quiet so long 

as my preparation continues handicapped 

by your remarks. On the other hand, I free- 
ly acquit you of a purposed intention of being 
either unjust or unfair, our esprit de corps as bee- 
keepers forbidding any such thought for an in- 
stant. You are prejudiced, though, Mr. Root, 
without knowing it, perhaps; for you say, *‘ Lest 
you may think I am prejudiced I take the follow- 
ing from the pen of one of your own countrymen,” 
proceeding to quote an unfavorable (almost the 
only adverse and certainly far the worst) testimoni- 
al which has appeared amongst scores of favora- 
ble ones. These you totally ignore, though you 
must have seen them—editorials in the British Bee- 
Journal, La Revue Internationale, L’ Apiculteur, testi- 
monials from such men as Mr. Cowan, M. Bertrand, 
and others. Even the one you quote must be most 
exceptional, for the writer of it had a stock so 
wicked that neither smoke nor carbolic acid was of 
any use, and even he says, “‘ That apifuge is useful 
in some cases, I know; but not with these particu- 
lar bees.” 

Let me be well understood. Apifuge is a protect- 
ive only for the surface on which it is rubbed (how 
you can use the word “smeared,” after having 
used a substance not unlike brandy, 1 know not). 
It will not sole boots nor draw teeth; but it has 
kept and will keep the editor of GLEANINGS free 
from the stings of even those “ Cyps"’ who select 
the spot beforehand through their little telescopes. 
‘** Let us do justice, though the heavens fall.”’ 

R. A. H. GRIMSHAW. 

Crag Hill, Horseforth, Eng., Oct. 3, 1887. 

It may be that I am prejudiced ; if so, I 
try hard not tobe. In either event, let me 
refer you to the statement of one who, of all 





| our correspondents, is singularly free from 


prejudice. I refer to Prof. Cook ; see page 
729, Oct. Ist issue. 


i a | 


OCCUPATIONS TO GO WITH BEE- 
KEEPING. 





CAN OTHER INDUSTRIES BE MANAGED SUCCESS- 
FULLY, AND NOT INTERFERE WITH BEES? 





R. MILLER has chosen a very opportune time 
to discuss the question of bee-keeping in 
connection with other pursuits. No doubt 
_agreat many of those who have made bee- 
keeping more or less a business are doing 

some very hard thinking as to whether the special- 
ty business may not be overdone. There are not 
many occupations that are liable to ever prove so 
complete a failure as bee-keeping was the past sea- 
son in this locality. It may be well enough for one 
to make a specialty of bee-keeping if he has the 
means to carry him over a bad season without 
hardship; but I think there are not very many bee- 
keepers who are able to work a whole year for less 
than nothing, as the past season has showed may 
sometimes be the lot of the specialist. 

I can agree with Dr. Miller in all that he has said 
about small-fruit raising, with perhaps one excep- 
tion. I know that it would take a very exceptional 
man, unless he had thoroughly competent and re- 
liable assistants, to successfully manage a large 
apiary and a large berry-plantation at the same 
time. I have a brother who raises strawberries. 
They are not very far from my apiary, but it has 
been no small vexation to me that I was not able to 
get into that berry-patch and enjoy the sight of 
the ripening fruit and the luxury of picking it 
from the vines myself more than three or four 
times during the season. I simply could not get 
away from the bees. Plainly, the combination of 
bees and berries as a business is scarcely to be con- 
sidered. One or the other is almost certain to be 
neglected. 

Nor do I think very much more of poultry-keep- 
ing. There is this to be said against it, as well as 
some other industries that might be named, in that 
it requires a certain amount of atiention not only 
every day, but several times aday. Rain or shine, 
whether honey be comingin or not, the chickens 
must be attended to or they will suffer; and during 
the honey season, when a man knows that his time 
is worth several times as muchin the apiary as in 
the chicken-yard, the chickens are apt to be neg- 
lected. 

I once heard some ladies discussing various 
household duties, and their preference among 
them. Dish-washing seemed to have no friends. 
All agreed that it was simply an unavoidable evil. 
The reason for this, 1 thought, was very aptly put 
by one of them when she said, “* [should not mind 
it so much, only it’s always."’ Now, one reason why 
llike bee-keeping is that it is not‘ always.” Of 
course, there are times when the bee-keeper is 
bound closely enough at home; but during half the 
year, and at intervais during the other half, bees 
may be left to themselves, not only without detri- 
ment, but to positive advantage. There is plenty 
of work, to be sure, to be done in these intervals; 
but asarule it does not have to be done at any 
fixed time. The freedom and independence which 
this gives, form one of the charms of bee-keeping, 
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and I should not like to goat any thing else that 
destroys this charm. 

The field of winter work forthe apiarist is a very 
wide one, and each must decide for himself, ac- 
cording to his situation, taste, abilities, and ac- 
quirements. When it comes to summer work, that 
field is narrowed down. It must be something that 
will not take him from home. It must be some- 
thing in which his time is his own. It should be 
something that will not absolutely require imme- 
diate attention at any particular time, especially 
when honey is to be expected. I, for one, should be 
glad to hear any suggestions in regard to occupa- 
tions meeting these requirements. 

There is one branch of fruit-raising that, to my 
mind, comes very near it. This is the production 
of grapes. The vine, with proper care and selec- 
tion of varieties, will do well almost anywhere. It 
will bear considerable neglect, yet its culture af- | 
fords abundant opportunity for intelligent skill to | 
produce superior results. It requires only ordina- | 
ry cultivation. The fruit ripens at a time when the | 
work of the apiary is usually not very pressing. | 
It does not require to be picked and marketed on 
the very day it is ripe. There is a considerable | 
time between the ripening of the earliest and latest 
varieties; and many kinds may be kept for a long 
time after they are ripe, before marketing. As to | 
a market, I have seen, in a neighboring town, | 
grapes from California selling alongside of those | 
from New York. One thing more: Whenever a | 
bee-keeper becomes a raiser of grapes, a@ very | 
strong argument is brought to bear on the much: | 
vexed question of bees vs. grapes. J.A.GREEN. | 

Dayton, IIl., Oct. 7, 1887. | 

I will tell you, friend Green: Start a/| 
greenhouse, and raise lettuce in the winter, 





and celery, tomato, and other kinds of 
plants, later. If your bees are properly car- | 
ec for in the fall, they will hardly need look- 
ing after until the greenhouse and plant 
business are laid aside. By the way, I wish 
some bee-keeping friend in or about Chica- 
0 would kindly look up the location of the 
thicage lettuce greenhouses, so as to pilot 
me around when there, without my being 
obliged to hunt them up myself, and waste 
valuable time. Do I happen to have a 
friend inclined toward market-gardening, in 
the vicinity of Chicago ? 


——_ > =. 


MRS. CHADDOCK GOING TO FLORIDA. 





SHE ACCEPTS MR. DRUMRIGHT’S PROPOSITION TO 
GO TENTING, ETC. 





OR three years, friend Hart has been trying to 
find me a nice easy place in Florida, such as 
schoolteaching, sewing, or companion to 
some rich lady; but so far he has been un- 
successful. The last letter I had from him 

said that general housework was the only thing 
needed. Then I wrote him to get me the finest posi- 
tion possible as hired girl. This is what I call com- 
ing down to hard pan. I have always contended, 
when writing on the subject of women’s work, that 
** general housework ” is just as respectable as any 
other trade, and that girls had much better engage 
in it than do shopwork in cities at starvation prices; 
and now I propose to put myself in her place and 





see just how it feels. I suppose I shall have to say 


“ma’a’m,”’ when speaking to my “ mistress,’’ and 
never have any opinion of my own. 

I'd much rather tent out; but where are the oth- 
ers who will go “ snooks"’ with me? And will those 
fresh oysters that Mr. Drumright tells about come 
high, or can we wade in and help ourselves free 
gratis for nothing? I like that tenting idea first 
rate; but won't it be awfully cold and chilly part 
of the time? and won't the rains come down, and 
make us a)l damp? and when it storms, won't the 
tent blow over and flap its wet sides in our faces? 
Of course, if I gol shall have to take my chances 
of wind and weather. Now, here is another adver- 
tisement: “‘ All those wishing to go on the Chad- 
dock Tenting Expedition to Florida will please 
communicate with the undersigned. Every fellow 
to find himself and help dothe cooking. Women 
preferred; but a man or two along might be found 
useful. Expedition to start during the holidays, 
and stay until everybody is satisfied.” 

MARALA B. CHADDOCK. 

Vermont, IIl., Oct., 1887. 

—— ee 
FOuL BROOD. 


HOW A MAN FEELS WHEN HE FINDS HE HAS FOUL 
BROOD. 





N the fall of 1885 I purchased a colony of hybrid 
bees from a man who had foul brood (as I after- 
ward found out) in his apiary. The following 
spring and summer I! did not see a trace of it; 
but when the season of 1887 opened I spread 

the brood too much in this colony. The result was, 

I had one or two frames of chilled brood. This, | 

believe, started foul brood in my apiary. At any 

rate, in about four weeks all the brood - combs 
this colony had were pretty well riddled. Some 
time later I began reading GLEANINGS, and noticed 
under the head of Our Own Apiary the carbolic-acid 
treatment of scratching open the capped brood- 
cells and spraying with a solution of ,j,) carbolic 
acid and water. Although I do not take any stock 
in this mode of treatment as a cure, yet I believe it 
prevented the spread of the disease, to a very 
great extent. About this time I found that three 
others had caught the contagion. Now, may be you 
can imagine how nervous! felt; and perhaps the 
cold sweat did not stand on me more than once. In 
order to cure it I have found this one thing to bea 


eq 


| fact: You want as many bees as you can have; in 


fact, the stronger the colony is, the quicker it can 
be cured. If the colony were weak I would supply 
healthy capped brood until it was strong. My in- 
fected colonies were all strong but one, and that 
one I quickly made so. Then I commenced feeding 
granulated-sugur syrup with the addition of carbol- 
ic acid (crystals) in the proportion of 1 to 500. First, 
I poured the mixture into the brood-combs (after 
Cheshire), after which I allowed the bees to take it 
from a feeder as fast as they would carry it. I 
looked into the hives yesterday, Sept. 21, and found 
all the brood healthy except one frame. This had 
six or eight sunken caps. I gave them another 
dose of the stuff. I think now they are in a fair way 
to prosperity. When I looked into these four hives 
and saw the snow-white larvie I felt like giving vent 
to a Comanche war-whoop; indeed, I haven't got 
over feeling jubilant yet. It may break out again 
slightly next spring, but I feel that I have got it by 
the windpipe now. Of course, J had the “cold 
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sweats’ by fits and starts during al] this treatment; 
and not until I had the disease under control, and 
this dreaded Moloch had yielded, did 1 relapse, and 
it nearly extracted the war-whoop of delight. 

Mr. Root, I don’t suppose you want to take any 
advice from me in regard to your health, as the old 
heads seem to keep you pretty well stocked with 
that article; but I want to say just this, and I guess 
the old heads and all will agree with me when I 
tell you to be very careful of your health, that it 
may not prevent your thougbts from appearing in 
each issue of GLEANINGS for some time to come. 

Olean, N. Y., Sept. 22, 1887. GEO. SHIBER. 

Thanks for your valuable report, friend S. 
I tell vou, we can all of us afford to indulge in 
«a war-whoopif we succeed in devising a plan 
for conquering it; and one point you make 
gives me aray of hope. You say that stron 
colonies are much better able to cope with 
the disease, and that foul brood broke out 
only when you spread a colony so as to crip- 
ple their powers. We have before this (see 
page 756) intimated that a powerful colony 
could clean out and destroy foul brood when 
it had first started. This, you know, is exact- 
ly the case with the work of the bee-moth. 
With energetic Italians, and enough of them, 
if given one comb at a time containing a lit- 
tle foul brood, is it not possible they could 
clean it out and get healthy brood in its 
ylace? I don’t suggest this as a remedy, 

ut as a valuable aid in working toward a 
remedy. That carbolic acid, though not af- 
fecting a cure, does prevent the spread of 
the disease, agrees exactly with our experi- 
ence (see page 750 of Oct. Ist issue). Before 
foul brood came into our apiary, I didn’t 
know the unsealed larve were affected ; but 
since I learned it I know just how to ap- 
preciate your feelings when you saw those 
rows of snow-white larvze, in place of the 
brown-looking dead ones. In regard to your 
last remark, I have for afew weeks back 
been fearing that some of our friends would 
hope I would get sick, or that something 
else would happen so I wouldn’t take up 
quite so much space that might perhaps be 
better filled by others. 


oO 


THE PROSPECTS FOR BEE-KEEPING 
IN JAMAICA. 


THE CHARACTER AND CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE, 





EAR BROTHER:—The goods you sent came to 
hand in perfect order, and I found no troub- 
le in putting them together. The customs- 
officer gave me some trouble, and delayed 
the goods nearly two weeks. I shall have no 

trouble hereafter. The people wondered greatly at 

the extractor, etc., and said, ‘‘ America great coun- 
try; Jamaica good for nothing.”” The assistant in- 
spector of schools visited me last week and was 
very much interested in my apiary and supplies; he 
gave me his order for one two-story Simplicity hive 
complete. Before your goods arrived I made five 
one-story Simplicity hives, and procured five 
swarms of bees. I followed the instructions in the 

A BC book and transferred them without trouble, 

using thorns. . This is not the season for honey, but 

the bees are gathering some honey and plenty of 
pollen. They will begin*to make honey in Novem- 
ber, but the season proper opens in January and 








extends to July in this district. Ihave made, dur- 
ing odd moments, a handsome show-case for comb 
honey; and have made arrangements with one of 
the leading merchants in Kingston to sell it. Peo- 
ple say I can’t sell my honey, but I am confident I 
can,if I put it up in first-class condition. All the 
honey I bave yet seen in market was put up in stick 
black bottles, and some of them had banana leaves 
rolled up for corks. I am confident that the people 
can make money out of honey at four or five cents 
a pound. 

1 have examined your catalogue, and saw so 
many little trinkets that a missionary can’t get 
here, and can’t well live without, that 1 have decid- 
ed to send you an order. I can import most of what 
I eat and us¢ for less than I can buy them in Kings- 
ton. Lumber for hives costs at Providence just as 
much as your hives will cost at catalogue price. 
Lumber suitable for hives, delivered at Providence, 
costs $40.00 per M. 

By putting a hive in the hands of some of the 
most apt of the people, I can instruct them to use 
them with profit. Missionary effort in this island is 
almost hopeless unless the financial condition of 
the people can be improved. The standard wages 
foraman is one shilling, and for a woman nine 
pence per day. They will toil from morning till 
night beneath a tropical sun for that pittance, and 
at nightasingle pound of miserable codfish costs 
six pence, and a pound of ham costs one shilling 
and a penny half-penny. Some of my neighbors 
have six small children to support out of the pit- 
tance that they earn. At such wages you will not 
be surprised when I tell you that the people live in 
huts covered with grass, or thatehed with palm 
leaves, and walled with bamboo and daubed with 
mud. There are two rooms in their houses; gener- 
ally one table, and one or two chairs or stools. 
For the most part, their beds consist of cocoanut 
mats, which they spread on the floor at night, and 
in the morning they roll them up and stand them in 
acorner. Their clothing is of the poorest quality, 
and they have but little at that. The children gen- 
erally wear a garment which resembles a bag with 
two slits cut down on each side from the top, a hole 
cutinthe bottom for the head to go through, and 
armholes cut at or near each corner. For the want 
of a better name we call them *‘ mother Hubbards ”’ 
when worn by a girl, and “ father Hubbards”’ when 
worn byaboy. It is not an uncommon sight to 
see whole families of children denuded, playing by 
the wayside. These children are to be the men 
and women by and by; and what can you expect of 
them morally, when brought up in such poverty 
and wretchedness. But I must not occupy more of 
your time. 

My mission work is progressing fairly well; near- 
ly every meeting witnesses one or more precious 
souls turn to the Lord. All of our ministers but two 
are sick. The pastor of the Duke Street church in 
Kingston has symptoms of yellow fever. All we can 
do is, pray and wait. J. W. JENKINS. 

Providence, St. Mary, Ja., W. I., Oct. 4, 1887. 


I will explain to our readers, that friend 
Jenkins was formerly a pastor in one of our 
Medina churches, therefore his excellent let- 
ter possesses a double interest to the Medi- 
na people. May God bless those children 
with their mother Hubbards and father 
Hubbards; and may the time soon come 
when they shall not only be clothed decent- 
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ly, but be educated and trained for the re- 
sponsibilities that are soon to come upon 
them; and may God abundantly bless and 
strengthen you and your good wife, friend 
J., in the great work you have undertaken. 


rl) ee 


DOOLITTLE’S REPORT FOR 1887. 





WHAT HE HAS BEEN DOING, AND HOW HE HAS 
SUCCEEDED. 





S usual, 1 put, one year ago, about half of my 
bees in the cellar, and left the other half on 
their summer stands, packed with chaff and 
fine straw all around the sides, with a saw- 
dust cushion about four inches thick, on top. 

The winter was unusually severe in this locality, 
with no chance fora flight for the bees for five 
months, or from Nov. 10th to April 10th, this being 
the longest I ever knew bees on the summer stands 
kept in their hives. Of the 40 wintered outdoors I 
lost 6; and from the 50 wintered in the cellar the 
loss was only one, which one starved to death. 
This colony consumed 23 Ibs. of stores before dying, 
while many other colonies as near like it as two 
peas are like each other, as far as I could see, did 
not consume 8 lbs. each during the six months they 
were in thecellar. Who among our great men in 
the bee-world will tell’ me why that one colony 
should have consumed nearly three times as much 
as any other, under precisely the same conditions 
as far as human vision could discern? The esti- 
mated average consumption of honey per colony 
wintered in the cellar was 7% Ibs., and 14 Ibs. for 
each colony wintered outdoors. The difference re- 
garding the consumption of honey is not quite so 
marked generally, between cellar wintering and 
chaff hives; and my way of accounting for it is, 
that the long-continued cold caused the bees to use 
this food or fuel to keep warm with to a greater ex- 
tent than they do when there is an occasional warm 
spell. 

After getting the bees from winter quarters, the 
spring, generally speaking, was unfavorable, the 
nights being cold all the while till nearly July. As 
my correspondence and other matters pressed up- 
on my time very much, so much so that my physi- 
cian said I must do less or break down in health, 
I concluded to sell off my bees so as to keep a much 
less number than] had at first intended. Conse- 
quently, the first of June found me with only 26 
queens in my yard, 15 of which were mothers of 
fair colonies of bees; 5, mothers of rather weak 
colonies, and the remaining 6 had little more than 
bees enough with them to pull through to warm 
weather. In selling, 1 sent off my best colonies, 
and in reality I had but one really good colonyin 
the 26, after sending off those sold. This one I 
would not spare, as it had my best drone-rearing 
queen in it, and I wished to preserve it for early 
drones. Before I fairly got straightened around 
to know what I had left to begin the season with, 
orders for queens began to pour in to such an ex- 
tent that I feared I should be swamped. However, 
Thad concluded to work 20 of the 26 for honey, 
which I did, although there was not one of them, 





except the colony containing the drone queen, but 
that contributed largely toward my queen-rearing, 
by way of furnishing bees and brood for nuclei. | 
Owing to the cold nights it seemed almost impos- 


sible to get the bees to breed up during the last 
half of May and in June, as they usually do. For 
this reason I saw that a large crop of basswood 
honey could not be obtained, let the rest of the sea- 
son be ever so good; for, 37 days before the bass- 
wood was to bloom, the hives were not half full of 
brood, while, to have the promise of a good yield, 
every available cell should have been occupied by 
the queen at least that number of days before the 
honey-harvest commenced. This fact, and the 
drawing of bees and brood from each colony fot 
the queen-business, was greatly against the honey- 
crop; and considering the whole, { am surprised 
that I did as well as I did, even although I never 
worked bees “for all they were worth” to so great 
an extent as I did the past summer. Fruit-trees 
gave no more honey than the bees consumed from 
day to day on their brood, and white clover did lit- 
tle if any better. 

Basswood opened the 5th of July, and lasted 12 
days, during which time the bees got all the honey 
they obtained except a little from teasel to finish 
up on. A good acreage of buckwheat was sown, 
much more than for several years past, and I had 
strong hopes of a yield from that, but not enough 
was obtained to show in the combs after it had 
gone out of blossom, so that I have to chronicle, 
not a cell of buckwheat honey in ten years, 1877 be- 
ing the last season any surplus from that source 
has been obtained. 

Of the 20 colonies, only 14 swarmed, so that, had I 
not made six more by artificial means, I should have 
had the smallest increase for years. I now have 40 
colonies for winter, and 20 ‘small ones, made of 
doubled-up nuclei, many of which are the smallest 
colonies, in bees, which I ever undertook ‘to winter, 
some not having over a pint and a half of bees. The 
result is, 722 lbs. of comb honey and 317 of extract- 
ed—1039 lbs. in all, giving an average yield of nearly 
52 Ibs. to each of the 20 colonies. This honey (the 
comb) was mostly shipped*on commission a few 
days ago, while the extracted Iam selling out here 
at home. Our home market demands very little 
honey, and that little is mostly supplied by my 
neighbor bee-keepers. 

The result in queens is about 500 sold, about one- 
half of which was of the “ dollar” class, the re- 
mainder being about equally divided between the 
three other classes advertised. The 40 colonies had 
honey enough for winter after equalizing, but the 
united nuclei had to be fed the larger part of their 
winter stores. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

Borodino, N. Y., Oct., 1887. 


Why, old friend, you are getting to be 
uite a breeder of dollar queens, after all. 
Vho would have supposed it? Fifty-two 
pounds of honey per colony is certainly a 
very fair result; but I think it was a good 
thing you didn’t have very many colonies 
saRbertng Honey for surplus during the past 
season. Your experience with buckwheat 
is a good deal discouraging. I have been 
informed that much of buckwheat honey is 
raised in the State of New York. Now, is 
it true that other bee-keepers in your part 
of the State have had no better success ? 
At the convention in Albany our friend 
Wright, the man who sold so much honey in 
ten-cent packages, said he considered buck- 
wheat the most important crop, and he has 
sold many thousand pounds of it. 
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HOW MANY COLONIES TO THE 
SQUARE MILE? 





FRIEND PORTER GIVES US SOME THOUGHTS ON 
THE SUBJECT. 





HE season has been a remarkable ohne here— 


never 80 poor; though bloom in orchard, | 
field, and forest, was abundant, very little | 
nectar was secreted till the last week in | 
June, when the season for surplus honey | 
usually closes; then until after July 15th we had a | 
good flow of honey. My own average will be 40 Ibs. 
of surplus to the hive for 100 colonies, spring count. 
The quality is very fine, largely from blue thistle. 
OVERSTOCKING. 

The old question, never yet settled, and one, per- | 
haps, like some others, never to be fully settled, 
will again present itself—stocking and overstocking 
the field. It is when we have such seasons as the 
present that we realize what overstocking is. How 
many bees may be kept profitably upon a given 
fleld is no more decided, and, we may say, no more 
to be decided, than the much-debated one touching 
the profit af deep plowing, and for much the same 
reasons. Widely variant seasons so affect the se- 
cretion of nectar, that, setting aside the very impor- 
tant question of management, the results of the 
season’s work are inno wise conclusive as tothe 
point at which any given locality is overstocked. 

Somewhere we have read, that in Europe as many 
as 6000 colonies have been kept on one square mile 
of land; but no mention is made of the product of | 
these colonies. Whocan report the largest number | 
of bees to the square mile in America? It will be | 
interesting in many ways to have some comparison | 
of localities by reports from all sections. 

We know of no greater number than 200 so kept 
in Virginia. Every observant apiarist knows that | 
there are seasons when it seems that the supply of | 
nectar is exhaustiess; that, have as many bees as 
we may, all are employed from dawn till dark in | 
ceaseless movement. 

It will be a matter of interest to know if as many 
as 1000 colonies are kept on any one square mile in 
America, with protit to their owners—this without 
regard to the range inside of the mile. It is true, 
that four apiaries may be one mile apart, and on 
the four corners of asquare mile; but even then 
have we any such localities? Can any reader of 
GLEANINGS report as many as that ever profitably 
worked? 

Friend Manun, at Bristol, Vt., who made such a 
splendid record one year, with his product of 36,000 
lbs., was obliged the year before to feed 6000 lbs. of 
sugar to winter his stocks. One year he was surely 
overstocked. He had bees in five localities not 
many miles apart. Let us get at the statistics, and 
see what they will show. J. W. PORTER. 

Charlottesville, Va., Oct. 5, 1887. 

Friend P., afew days agoI rode around 
a piece of swamp land that covers just about 
a square mile, and I now knew better how 
big a square mile is than I ever did before. 
As you put it, it seems to me that fifty colo- 
nies would do very well on each corner of a 
square mile, and then I would have an apia- 
ry of fifty or more exactly in the center ; 
and this is, I believe, about as many as most 
localities will permit profitably. Of course, 
it would depend a deal upon what cov- 
ered the fields of these 640 acres. 








MELISSA, OR BEE-BALM. 


ANOTHER PROMISING BEE-PLANT. 

N page 693, Sept. 15th GLEANINGS, I notice a 
report from C. M. Bliss, Fox Lake, Wis., a 
bee-friend! of mine. He there speaks of a 
bee-plant, melissa, or bee-balm, as a great 
honey-plant. In early spring he. kindly gave 

me 100 seeds of said plant for trial; and for the 
benefit of the bee-keeping community I will give a 
more minute description of the plant and its value. 
First, I will say the plant is a perfect success, both 
in profusion of bloom, quantity and quality of its 
honey, hardness, and freedom from bugs, worms, 
or plant-lice. I planted the 100 seeds May 1. To my 
surprise, every one came upin 5 days’ time. The 
plants were hardy and strong, and were transplant- 
ed in open ground when three weeks old, neither 
wilting nor drooping, although not covered from 
the sun. They grew rapidly right along, notwith- 
standing the terrible drought we had all summer. 
The plant resembles the Texas horsemint, growing 
2% feet high, throwing out at least 25 branches 
from the ground to its top. 

It began blossoming July 10, and soon became a 
solid white mass, continuing so until Sept. 20, and 
during allthis time the bees were swarming upon 
it from 5o0’clock inthe morning until too dark to 
see at night. The honey could be seen in the pet- 
als, as you once described the spider plant. I notic- 
ed many bees fill up on one petal, and go away. 
There is a strong minty odor, also, from the leaves 
of the plant. The yield of honey was large, and 
quality and color as good as white clover. I con- 
sider it ahead of the Simpson honey-plant or spi- 
der plant, as I have tried both. Motherwort, cat- 
nip, and sweet clover were deserted for this. 

Another grand feature is, it blossoms the first 
season from the seed, and is so hardy that a failure 





| of the plant may never be feared. I expect to cul- 


tivate an acre of it another season for its honey 
alone, and shall scatter seed in all waste places. 
The seed ripened on the lower stalks while the up- 
per branches were in full bloom. I saved one 
peck of clean seed from my 100 plants; quite a lit- 
tle scattered and came up at once, so that thou- 
sands of young plants can be seen at this writing. 
Believing that the seed will be in active demand as 
soon as the qualities of the plant become known, 
I have been careful to save all the seed raised, and 
shall sow quite a lot next season. The rest you may 
have for distribution to the bee-friends, or I will 
mail % ounce to any one wishing it, for 12 cts. in 
stamps. E. A. MORGAN. 
Columbus, Wis., Oct. 3, 1887. 


Friend M., we have already had the bee- 
balm growing on‘our honey-farm ; but we 
have not taken as much pains with it as we 
should have done. In fact, I have become 
so much discouraged about plants for hone 
alone, that I have not the enthusiasm that 
once had. Our seed came from Mr. A. C. 
Tyrrel, Madison, Neb.; and one thing that 
prejudiced me against it was that he charg- 
ed 50 cts. a package of perhaps half an ounce. 
Your price is quite reasonable, but I think 
it should be offered in five-cent packages 
as seeds of other plants are, where a good 
many want just afew to make a test ; and 
if you will excuse me, [ should prefer to pay 
you a dollara pound, say for what you have 
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to spare, and then I will offer it at five cents 
a package as other seeds are. If adollara 
pound is not enough we are gens | to pay 
more; but the law of demand and supply 
will soon fix the price about where it ought 
to be. I am astonished to know that you 
secured a peck of seed from 100 plants. We 
probably had a good many more than 100 
plants, but they were not transplanted so as 
to give them room to grow, at the proper 
time. We should be glad of reports in re- 
gard to the seed, from others who have giv- 
en itatest. Perhaps I may suggest to our 
readers, that friend Morgan is the one who 
made such astonishing progress in bee cul- 
ture, in a short time, when he first started, 
that for quite a number of years we chris- 
tened him the ‘‘ A B C child who grew so 
fast.” By the way, did you have plants 
that produced some white and some colored 
blossoms? Ours are variegated, so as to) 
make a very pretty appearance. 

Since the above was in type, we have 
hunted up something further in regard to it, 
from the introducer, Mr. Tyrrel : 

I am well satisfied with the product of the plants 
I had this season—so much so that I will plant five 
or six acres next season. To-day, Oct. 4, bees are 
working lively on melissa—the only plants that are 
yielding nectar now. I sent a package of seed to 
the Woodman Linseed-Oil Works, Omaha, to ascer- 
tain if the seed was of any value for oil. Following 
is an extract from a letter received from Mr. Clark 
Woodman, president of the works: 


The sample of seed contained 24 per cent of oil. | 
Flax seed contains about 38 percent. In extract- 
ing oil from fiax seed by hydraulic pressure, about 
7 per cent of oil is left in the cake. The oil appears 
to be a drying oil. 


From 2100 plants I procured a bushel of seed, and 
was not careful to save all the seed. When we take 
into consideration that melissa will pay to cultivate 
tor the honey alone, and that the seed is valuable 
for oil, I think no one will dispute my word when I 
say itis, without doubt, the best honey-plant in ex- 
istence. A. C. TYRREL. 

Madison, Neb., Oct. 4, 1887. 

Friend T. Pb say you got a bushel of 
seed from 2100 plants, and our friend Mor- 
gan has made the astounding yield of a peck 
from only 100 plants. This latter report 
would indicate that it gives a larger yield of 
seed for the number of plants than any of 
our grains, unless it be corn. Will friend 
Morgan please tell us how much ground the 
100 plants occupied ? I presume ours were 
very much too close together to do well. 


—_—_—_—— Eo ee 
FINE WIRE FOR SEPARATORS. 








BEES, COOKING-STOVES, HEADACHES, ETC. 





N page 104 you ask for areport on the above. 

I gave them a pretty thorough trial, and the 

difficulty you mention I could not overcome. 

In spite of all my efforts, some of the wires 

would bend in and some out. Mr. Benedict 

is right; they were no hindrance to the bees, for in 

a few instances where a single wire projected be- 

yond the others they just bedded the wire in the 
honey as if they never saw the wire. 

DIME SECTIONS. 





In reply to your question on page 107, 1, in 1883 


tried 44% x 44 sections, of a width respectively 1, 
144, 1%, and 1) inches, or 10,9, 8, and 7 to the foot, 
100 or more of each kind without separators. I am 
afraid no section without separators can be raised 
to sell by the piece; for among my smallest, or 1}- 
inch size, some were less than half a pound, and 
some were nearly a pound. The average was 9.57 
oz. Ithink you might be interested to read a full 
account of the experiment on page 215 0f A. B. J. 
for 1884. My experience leads me to believe that 
sections without separators will be more nearly 
uniform in weight if about 1'4 inches in width, than 
if larger or smaller. As nearly a8 I can estimate, 
if I had used sections one inch wide they would 
have averaged about ‘4 lb. each; and if, as you pro- 
pose, we use sections six tothe L. frame, one inch 
in thickness or width, I think they would average 
10% oz. or more. I think if we could have sections 
to retail for 10 cts. each by the piece it would bea 
nice thing; but I think there are more difficulties in 


| the way than have yet come to the surface. 


WARMING AND VENTILATING DWELLINGS. 

If Bro. Terry can tell us just howto warm and 
ventilate our rooms he will solve a problem vastly 
more important than a majority of those which 
agitate our Solons at Washington. The manner in 
which it is done, makes in some cases the difference 
between life and death; in many, the difference be- 
tween healthy happiness and a half-dead-and-alive 
dragging around. If friend Terry’s plan is carried: 
out in all its details it will make a great improve- 
ment in most cases. I want to emphasize the point 
he makes about large stoves. Why is it that the 
kitchen is often (generally, I think) the most com- 
fortable room in the house? I’m glad it is; and one 
reason is because there is a very large heating sur- 
face to the cook-stove; and another, that the air is 
not so dry asin other rooms. I think if women re- 
alized how their furniture and house-plants suffer 
from dry atmosphere they would make some pro- 
vision for making the air moist, even if they had to 
bang up wet towels by the stove. But the size of 
the stove is perhaps the most important factor; 
anda little stove kept redhot, or nearly so, can never 
be as healthy as a big stove kept at moderate heat. 
Against base-burners, as generally used, my face is 
set. The effect seems to have been to get every 
thing as nearly air-tight as possible, and I don’t 
know of any way to get more headache to the 
square inch forthe same amount of money. No 
wonder that sensible people are beginning to re- 
volt, and that there is a tendency toward something 
like the old-fashioned open fireplace of 50 or 100 
years ago. I remember them in Western Pennsy!- 
vania, where I could stand in the fireplace, at one 
end, and look up with childish wonder directly into 
the open sky. Of course, they had a voracious ap- 
petite for fuel; but that mattered little, for the best 
hickory and maple body-wood, cut in 4-foot lengths, 
cost only $1.00 a cord, delivered. You might roast 
one side and freeze the other, but there never was 
any lack of ventilation. Friend Terry objects to 
grates because of the expense, and prefers a very 
large stove virtually occupying three rooms. This 
is nice where the house, like his,is built for it. 
Fven then it doesn’t give the ventilation of open 
fires, and an item must be taken into account in 
expense that is sometimes overlooked. It is, thata 
room with an open fire at a certain temperature 
will feel comfortable at several degrees less tem- 
perature than a close room with a base-burn- 
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er. Some have a large base-burner, exclusively 
for heat, and in the same room an open grate 
for ventilation. There is a way of having the ad- 
vantage of an open fire, and at the same time the 
greater heat of a stove. It is by the use of the 
“low-down "’ open stoves, though I don’t think they 
are very low down. The same amount of coal will 
give a much greater heat than in an open grate set 
in the wal!, and to most persons no heat is so 
pleasant, and none I think so healthy, as that from 
the direct radiation of an open fire. I suspect my 
open stoves area little more expensive than close 
stoves would be; but then,I think we shall live 
longer on account of them. It is true, there are 
times when, as friend Terry suggests, we need to 
sit pretty close to the fire, but that doesn't give one 
the headache like the close stoves. If some of the 
friends who have been using close stoves, and hav- 
ing many headaches, would try hard coal in a large- 
sized “ Harvard,” made by Fuller, Warren & Co., 
Troy, N. Y., I think they might save enough in doc- 
tor-bills to help pay the coal-bill. I don’t mean by 
what I-nave ‘said that Iam satisfied with the heat- 
ing and ventilation of my home. I am far from it; 
but [think I made a long stride in advance some 
years ago when I adopted open stoves. 
C. C. MILLER. 

Marengo, McHenry Co., IIl., Oct., 1887. 

Friend M.,I am glad you are stirring up 
the atmosphere, not only in your own home, 
but I hope you will continue to keep it cir- 
—* about lively wherever GLEANINGS 
goes. We have been discussing it in Medi- 
na, not only in factories, but in churches 
and schoolrooms, and wherever people have 
to be shut up during the winter time. As 
for myself, 1 propose to be outdoors more 
than half of every day, and I really feel sor- 
rye and pity from the bottom of my heart, 
the unfortunates who have to be shut up, 
away from the sunshine and frosty air. 


a  — 


TO THE KNICKERBOCKER BEE-FARM. 


SOMETHING FURTHER FROM THEO. 0. PEET. 








S promised in my last, I will give you an ac- 
count of my visit tothe above. I started at 
early morn, after leaving friend Young's, 
who had expected to make this visit with me, 
but could not on account of having to attend 

to his new house apiary while his help was availa- 
ble. By the kindnessjof one of the young men,a 
neighbor of friend Y.’s,I was taken in his buggy 
down to the ferry at Highland. The first thing that 
met my view asI stepped ‘aboard the boat was the 
new cantilever bridge which is now building across 
the Hudson at this point. This bridge will be one of 
the wonders of the age when done, and also will be 
the means of turning a large portfon of the freight 
direct from the East to the great West, leaving 
New]York’‘outtin the’cold, as at?present the most of 
the eastern freight passes through thatcity. Well, 
shefcan spare it, I think, as she has more than she 
can take care of now. 

Arriving at Poughkeepsie Ijfound I had time to 
walk through the city to the depot of the railroad 
that runs across the country east, and which I must 
take to carry me to Pine Plains, where the Knick- 
erbocker Bee-Farm is located. Arriving at the de- 


pot I took the train. As each station was reached 
and passéd, I expected or imagined the next would 
be Pine Plains, and that I should know it by the 
vast number of pine-trees I should see, and alsoa 
vast plain, or level country; but in this I was disap- 
pointed doubly. As I think of it now, I don’t re- 
member seeing a single pine-tree, and the country 
isany thing but level. This, however, doesn’t seem 
to make much difference with our Yankee farmers. 
They take the country as it is, and make the best of 


it. 

Friend Knickerbocker, who had been apprised of 
my coming, was on hand at the station with his 
carriage, and gave me a hearty welcome. Soon we 
were bounding over the hills and through the val- 
leys to the “home of the honey-bee”’ at the Knick- 
erbocker Bee-Farm. There I had the great pleasure 
of meeting my old and valued friend Mr. S. M. 
Locke, who is managing the queen department of 
the K. B. F. this season, for we two had been fellow- 
workers for Mr. J. H. Nellis, at Canajoharie, in for- 
mer years. You may imagine how glad we were to 
see each other and talk over old times. We had 
with friend Knickerbocker a miniature bee-conven- 
tion during the rest of my visit, consisting not only 
of bee-talk but some practical manipulating, obser- 
vation of bees, hives, and apiculture in general. 
We spent the whole afternoon in the bee-yard, 
friend Locke seeming to want me to have a look at 
every queen in the yard,as he seemed to be so 
proud of them, and well he might, for I think I nev- 
er saw so fine a lot of queens before in my life. 
Their progeny, both worker and drone, was as 
veautiful as heart could wish for, especially the 
drones, which were the handsomest that I ever saw. 
looking, as they flew in the sun, like lumps of gold- 
en butter. 

Friend K. has both the hanging and standing 
frames inhis apiary, as a good many of bis hives 
and also bees came from L. C. Root, of Mohawk, 
who used only the Quinby hive and frame. The 
queen-rearing hives are Mr. Locke's idea, or style, 
and are no doubt the best for the purpose in the 
country, as his experience in rearing queens is be- 
yond that of most men, he having made that a spe- 
cialty for years. He has his nursery in which he plac- 
es the queen-cells just one day before they hatch, so 
that they all hatch in the hive in which they were 
built and reared. He a!so has his device which he 
calls his ‘ hospital.” This is for those cells that are 
built so close together that they can not be separat- 
ed; and in order not to lose the queens he puts 
them in his hospital, and saves them all. 

Another new thing I saw here, which is the in- 
vention of Mr. Knickerbocker, is a double wood 
separator, giving the bees a passageway right up 
through the hive and surplus arrangement to the 
very topmost box, without crawling over or coming 
in contact with the combs. This looks to me like a 
big thing,” and I expect to hear good results from 
it in the near future. 

I hud the pleasure of eating some alsike-clover 
honey which friend K. has secured, and also carry- 
ing home a sample, through his kindness in putting 
itin my sachel. I think alsike beats all other hon- 
ey. 

After another evening of bee-talk, and a good 
night’s rest under the roof of one of the families of 
the *“‘ noblesse”’ of our country, my visit came to an 
end. T. O. PEET. 

Arlington, N. J., Oct. 18, 1887. 
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HOW TO MAKE YOUR OWN DRAW- 
INGS. 


A HOME-MADE CAMERA OBSCURA, AS MADE BY A 
BEE-KEEPER, 


RIEND ROOT:—<According to my promise in 
GLEANINGS, p. 544, I will now give you and 
your readers a description of my camera ob- 
scura. This apparatus consists of two parts— 
the camera-head, and the camera, or box. The 

camera-head, which is the principal part, is a box in 
which the lens and mirror are placed. The mirror 
reflects the picture through the lens on to a sheet 
of white paper placed or fastencd on the bottom of 
the camera (box). The mirror must face the object, 
of which a picture is wanted. The artist must 
therefore have his back to the object. A black 
cloth or thick blanket is thrown over the top of the 
camera (not over the camera-head), and must cover 
the artist’s head and body, so as to exclude as much 
light as possible. The darker the camera can be 
made, the brighter and more distinct will be the 
picture. The artist may sit in the shade, and this is 
preferable, as it is liable to become uncomfortably 
warm under the cloth; but the object must be in 
clear sunlight, to get a good picture. 

In the “* Artist’s camera,’’ which you used to sell, 
the picture is a “ negative;"’ that is, what is on the 
right hand of the object shows in the left hand in 
the picture, and vice versa. In this camera the 
picture is a “ positive,’ and shows the object in its 
natural position. The picture inthis camera will be 
about 10 by 12 inches. 

From James W. Queen & Co., manufacturers of 





mathematical, optical, and philosophical instru- | 


nents, 924 Chestnut Strect, Philadelphia, I obtained 
u 3-inch, double-convex lens (focus 20 to 20% inches), 
anda4x6-inch mirror. The two glasses cost me 
$1.50 postpaid. From their letters I copy the fol- 
lowing: 

“The mirror should be placed close to the lens, 
otherwise the size of the picture will be reduced.” 

“The larger the lens, the greater the brilliancy of 
the picture;.and the longer the focus, the larger 
the picture.”’ 

By experimenting I have found that for the size 
of picture IT wanted (10 x 12 inch), 1 have got the 
distance between lens and mirror about right. A 
shorter distance would make the picture too large 
for my purpose. Queen & Co. have camera-heads, 
mounted in brass, which they sell at $5.00 and $7.50 
respectively; also a complete camera obscura at 
$20.00, and asmaller size at $17.50 (see their cata- 
logue of microscopes and accessories, p. 7). But 
they said that the lenses are rather small, and that 
I would get better pictures by a home-made camera- 
head with a 38-inch lens. 

By the drawings, which I will, now explain, you 
will see the construction and dimensions of the 
camera-head. 

It is made throughout of *%-inch boards, except 
the little front-piece of the slide, which is scant ‘4 
inch thick. 

Fig. 1 gives a front view, showing by the shaded 
portion the opening through which light is admit- 
ted to the mirror. Above this opening is a little 
board, a, fastened with 2 screws, so that it can be 
removed when itis necessary to take the mirror 
out to cleanit. At the bottom you see two grooves, 
bb, in which the slide bolding the lens is inserted. 
Below these grooves a thin strip of wood, ¢, is nail- 





ed on the inside of the back of the camera-head. 
This strip need be only ‘4 inch thick, and forms the 
second and last exception to the general measure of 
% inch thickness, mentioned above, where I failed 
to notice it. The top edge of this little strip should 
come even with the under side of the slide, when 
thisisin place. Its object is to prevent any light 
from coming through at that place. For the same 
purpose, the lower edge of the front side is rabbet- 
ed at d, and in this rabbet fits the thin strip which 
is nailed on the end of the slide (e, Figs. 3 and 4). 
No light should, if possible, be admitted to the cam- 
era when in use, except what comes through the 
lens. It is, of course, impossible to exclude all 
light from below; but the less the better. 
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DIAGRAMS OF MUTH-RASMUSSEN’S DRAWING-CAM- 
ERA. 


Fig. 2 is a side view of the camera-head. The diag- 
onal dotted lines show grooves cut in the inside of 
the side-pieces, at an angle of 45 degrees, in which 
grooves the mirror sits. The lower edge of the 
mirror rests against the back of the camera-head. 
The horizontal dotted lines, b, near the bottom, 
show the grooves in which the slide fits. 

Fig. 3 is the slide which holds the lens. With an 
expansion-bit, a three-inch hole is cut from above, 
about two-thirds through the board, and then finish- 
ed with a hole 4 inch less in diameter. The lens 
rests on the shoulder which is thus made inthe 
hole. The larger (upper) part of the hole should be 
reamed a little, so that it will be larger at the shoul- 
der than at the top. Anopen ring of brass wire is 
pressed down on top of the lens, to hold it in place; 





* Fig. 6 is too large to represent in proportional size, and is 
therefore greatly reduced; hence it bears no proportion to the 
other figures. Figs. 1 and 2 are represented by xin Fig. 6, the 
latter simply showing the box and how Figs. land 2 are placed. 
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except when removed by force. The center of the 
lens must, of course, be exactly under the center 
of the wirror. 

Fig. 4 is a side view, and Fig. 5a rear-end view of 
the slide, showing how the side edges are rabbeted 
to fit in the grooves b (Figs. 1 and 2). 

The camera-head is put together with °4-inch 
wire nails driven about an inch apart. Before put- 
ting it together, the inside surfaces, as well as the 
slide, should be painted a dull black color to pre- 
vent any reflection of light. The outside may after- 
ward be painted to suit the taste. JI prefer black. 

Any good box of suitable size will do for the cam- 
era, Fig. 6. I use acommon cracker-box, 2214 inch- 
es long, 144% inches wide, and 124% inches deep, inside 
measurement. This is placed on end, so that the 
top will be the open side of the camera. In the 
center of what is now the top is cuta hole to just 
admit the camera-head. It is best at first to have 
the camera-head fit rather tightly, so that it will 
stay where you place it, and not slipdown. Now 
lay ashect of white paper on the bottom of the 
camera (the inside of which should also be painted 
a dul) black); place this on a level table, face the 
camera toward a house or other object at adietance 
of 150 to 200 feet, arrange the cloth over the camera 


and yourself (having your head under the cloth, 
and as much of your person as it will cover), and i 


look at the picture onthe paper. By moving the 
camera-head up and down you will get the picture 
more or less distinct. When you have the picture 
perfectly clear, the focus is right. In my camera 
itis 204% inches from the under side of the lens 
to the bottom of the camera. Now scratch witha 
knife-point a line all round the four sides of 
the camera-head, even with the top of the holein 
which it sits(on the line of f f, Fig. 6), and where 
these lines come, fasten, with °g-inch wire nails, 4 
small square sticks (g, Figs. 1, 2, and 6), onthe four 
sides of the camera-head. You may now enlarge 
the hole in the camera, so that the camera-head will 
goin and out easily. The four strips will prevent 
it from dropping through. 

For nearer objects a little longer focus is needed. 
This is effected by placing loose sticks, as pieces of 
sections or of frames, under the strips, g, only tak- 
ing care that no light is admitted round the edges 
of the hole. One half-inch is as much asI have 
found it necessary to raise the camera-head. 

It is necessary to have the camera obscura so 
high that the operator's head will not obstruct the 
view reflected through the mirror. 

When every thing is ready, and you wish to fix the 
picture on the paper, all you have to do is to fasten 
the paper with tacks (flat-headed drawing-tacks are 
sold for this purpose) and then with a leadpencil 
trace the lines of the picture. When drawing trees 
or other objects that are liable to be moved by the 
wind, the air should be perfectly still, as the picture 
will show every object in view, moving or station- 
ary, and in its natural colors. 

I hope that this description will enable any one to 
make a good camera obscura of his own, and that 
the result will be lots of instructive pictures in 
GLEANINGS. Wm. MUTH-RASMUSSEN. 

Independence, Cal., Sept. 19, 1887. 


Friend M., your very clear and plain direc- 
tions will, without doubt, enable any one to 
make an excellent camera obscura, and the 
instrument is worth all it costs, as a pleas- 
ing pastime for a family of children, to say 


nothing about its value for drawing. I pre- 
sume the reason that camera obscuras are 
so little used nowadays is because a whole 
eats oma outfit and material can be fur- 
nished for from five to ten dollars. Most of 
the pictures that have recently appeared in 
GLEANINGSs were taken with one of these 
instruments, including the picture of our 
factory, as well as the interior of our office, 
and also some of horses in rapid motion, 
men marching, etc. In fact, this ten-dollar 
instrument has produced some as good pic- 
tures of buildings, machinery, etc., as I ever 
saw made with any instrument in the hands 
of an op ae photographer. These pictures 
were all taken by a young man who took up 
the business of his own accord, and with but 
limited practice. 


ONE WHO HAS GOT THE BEE-FEVER. 
ITALIANS COMPARED WITH BLACKS; THAT BEVEL- 
ED EDGE. 





BOUT three years ago, through curiosity I 
purchased two hives of black bees, as there 

were no others to be had. Luckily'fér me, a 

man came to our ‘town shortly after, advo- 
cating the Simplicity hive and Italian bees. 

I happened to go in where he was putting- up Sim- 
plicity hives, and heard him speak of GLEANINGS. 
I was very curious to know more about it, but hesi- 
tated to ask him (knowing that there is a wonderful 
amount of selfishness in some people) for fear he 
might think I might attempt to compete with him 
in the business. However, I ventured to seek the 
much-desired information, and asked him to spend 
the night with me. To tell the truth, I afterward 
felt a little ashamed of myself for my uncalled-for 
suspicions as to his selfishness. I found him to be 
a nice Christian gentleman, and he not only gave 
me the address of GLEANINGS, but a good deal of 
practical information about bee-keeping. Then | 
did take bees right, so I at once sent for your cata- 
logue and GLEANINGS; and from that to your much- 
appreciated A B C book, which I have thoroughly 
studied. The consequence is, I have the bee-fever 
still. Ithen came to the conclusion that I must 
have some of those beautiful Italians, so I sent to 
A. I. Root for a dollar queen. She came all right. I 
was successful in introducing her toone of my black 
stocks. She proved to be purely mated; and her 
workers were so pretty, so gentle, and so industri- 
ous, that I then had not only bees on the brain, but 
Italian bees. You may think it strange that Iam 
still down with the bee-fever, when I tell you that I 
have not sold a single pound of honey. I have one 
of Prof. Cook’s “ queens” and two little bees in the 
house, which I consider a God-given blessing. They, 
with myself, very much like the coveted sweets, 
and we use a considerable amount of it. I should 
have had plenty of honey this year, had it not been 
for the long drought that has been so disastrous in 
so many States. The Italianshavedonewell. They 
have some surplus, and are in splendid condition 
for winter, while the blacks, just a few hundred 
yards from me, have gone to naught. Even my 
hybrids have scarcely made enough tolive on. I 
tell you, friend Root, I will not be bothered by 
black bees any more. I think the bee-men around 





here have at last decided to adopt the Italian bees 
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and frame hives, as they canin uo other way ac- 
count for my success. 

I think we have a fair country for bees. When it 
is seasonable we have almost one continual honey- 
tlow from February until frost in November. We 
have in early spring the myriads of prairie flowers 
(horsemint included), alsothe plum and haw, and 
other honey-producing trees and plants on the 
creek-bottoms. By the time they are gone, cotton 
is in bloom, which secretes honey until frost stops 
its growth. 

THAT BEVELED EDGE. 

1 see that quite anumber of our friends are op- 
posed to the beveled edge of your hives, and prefer 
square joints; but for the life of me I can’t see 
what for. If they had these Texas winds to con- 
tend with, I think they would find the bevel quite a 
necessity. For my part, I say hold on to it; you can’t 
please everybody. 

GLEANINGS is not only a great advertising medi- 
um, but has got to be a Christian missionary also. 
Oh how I enjoy that part in each nnmber! for the 
sake of the great cause of Christ, never cease to 
keep this part of GLEANINGS up, for eternity alone 
will reveal the amount of good you are doing. 

Granger, Texas, Oct. 18, 1887. S. J. FOSTER. 


May God bless you, my good friend, with 
your bees and home, and especially the 
queen of that home and the two little bees. 
1 sometimes tell the queen of our home, 
that, though God has given me a multitude 
of gifts, she is the greatest pe of them all. 
—Il am glad to hear you make the point you 
have in regard to the beveled edge. Last 
Saturday we had a terrible wind. Quite a 
number of covers were blown off from the 
chaff hives, but the Simplicity covers kept 
their places. The one Heddon hive in our 
apiary lost its cover, and the upper story was 
twisted around so that, had the weather been 
severely cold, we might have lost the bees. 
The beveled edge kept the cover and opper 
story, both of them, exactly in place. is 
true, we could have put a big stone on the 
hive, as Heddon does; but I would rather 
pay for the beveled edge ten times over, 
than to be obliged to handle a heavy stone 
every time I wanted to open a hive. May be 
our locality is more subject to hard winds 
than some other places. 





REPORTS ENCOURAGING. 


NOT EXACTLY DISCOURAGING ; A GOOD FLOW 
FROM ASTERS. 
HE bees had a fine time on the asters. There 
was a good flow of honey for two wéeks. 
They all filled the brood-chambers well, and 
about a dozen of the best in Heddon hives 
made 50 or 60 lbs..of surplus. They put 
more in the sections, but are so slow to cap it that 
I think they intend to carry it below later in the 
season. I am nearly ready to go into winter quar- 
ters with 25 colonies in good condition. The season 
of 1887 was not as poor in our part of our State as 
in many of the Western States, but it can not be 
called a good season. 
UNITING NUCLEI IN THE FALL, 

I found this fall, that in uniting nuclei in the 
evening it is not necessary to sprinkle them with 




















scented water. I get all ready during the day, and 
about sunset I put them together, alternating the 
frames and smoking them well, and set a board up 
against the front of the hive, as does Heddon, so 
that the bees, on coming out in the morning, will 
mark their new location. The plan worked very 
well with me. L. W. Liauty. 

Mulberry, Pa. 

Your plan is exactly the way we practice 
uniting, friend L. We have never found it 
necessary to sprinkle them, and only oc- 
casionally have we found it necessary to 
smoke them, although a good many will 
go back to their old location in spite of 
any precaution we may take. 

ONE TON OF HONEY. 

The honey crop in this section is this season rath- 
er short. T succeeded in getting about one ton of 
very good comb honey in one and two pound sec- 
tions, from 100 colonies. A. G. BRUSH. 

Susquehanna, Pa., Oct. 10, 1887. 

90 LBS. OF HONEY PER COLONY. 

The bee-keepers of Newaygo Co. have taken a 
very light crop of honey. Mine have done well, 
though—the result of location, I suppose. I com- 
menced with 16 colonies, increased to 38, and took 
1434 lbs. of honey—an average of nearly 90 Ibs. to 
the colony, spring count; 600 lbs. was extracted and 
taken from 5 colonies; 834 was comb honey, taken 
from 11 colonies—an average of 120 lbs. extracted 
and 76 Ibs. comb. My bees are in the Hilton chaff 
hive, and have an abundance of winter stores. 

WILLIAM E. GOULD. 

Fremont, Mich., Sept. 29, 1887. 


70 GALLONS OF HONEY TAKEN THIS YEAR BY 
AN OLD LADY 70 YEARS OLD. 

Iam 70 years old. My husband died last April, a 
year ago. He was the owner of 37 swarms of bees; 
but when he died my bees nearly all died too, from 
starvation. During his sickness they did not get 
the attention they needed. WhenI got my friend 
Broers to help look after them there were but 7 
swarms. That was June 19th, 1886. I now have 17. 
IT have extracted 70 gallons of honey. I expect to 
get 30 more this fall. I use the Langstroth and 
Simplicity hive. Mrs. A. L. D. Lewis. 

Waelder, Texas, Sept. 28, 1887. 


SECTIONS OF HONEY SELLING AT 25 CTS. EACH. 

I am taking your advice, not to go in debt for 
bee-fixtures, but to make my bees self-sustaining. 
I am well pleased with the purchase I made from 
you last spring. The foundation and the small 
sections have worked well. I have the Langstroth 
hive, and I can place 18 of the sections on top of 
each hive. I have one colony that filled them twice, 
and came near filling them the third time. I put 
the first swarm in the hive I got from you, and 
they swarmed in August, but did not fill all the 
sections. The second swarm,I put in the Lang- 
atroth hive. It did not swarm, but nearly filled Is 
sections. J] have sold 31 boxes at 25 cts. each, and 
have orders for 30 more. I think I can sell all! 
have to spare, which will be about 50 more than | 
have orders for, all at 25 cts. per box. I had one 
swarm go to the woods. J.M. MAHAN, 

Vineland, N. J., Sept. 30, 1887. 
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LIVING IN HOPES OF BETTER SUCCESS NEXT 
SEASON. 

I commenced the season of 1887 with 11 colonies in 
fair condition in the spring. The spring was cold 
and backward, being rather dry. The drought con- 
tinued through June, July, and till the middle of 
August. After the rains commenced in August, 
the bees began to get some honey; and with smart- 
weed or blackheart, and other fall flowers, I think 
they are in good shape for winter. I got no sur- 
plus at all, or not to exceed a pound; but my colo- 
nies are strong and clean, all in L. hives, 1% story. 
I pack them in chaff at sides and top, and winter on 
summer stands. I am an A B C scholar, also a 
reader of GLEANINGS. You need not put me in Re- 
ports Discouraging, but as living in hopes of better 
success next year. There is little or no honey in 
this section; and what there is, is retailing at 20 cts. 
in 1-lb. sections. J. A. CAMPBELL. 

Deland, I1l., Oct. 17, 1887. 
A RAILROAD MAN, AND HOW HE MAKES BEES A 

SUCCESS. 

I am railroading for the C., M. & St. P. R. R. Co., 
who send me from State to State, and my mail fol- 
lows me from place to place. I havea few colo- 
nies at Wilton, Wis. My friend, Charles Todd, looks 
after them, and I send GLEANINGS to him. I start- 
ed in the bee-business last spring, buying one 
swarm and two nuclei. We have now 13 good colo- 
nies, with stores enough to winter on; but we have 
only honey enough for family use, as it was a very 
dry season; but you see the investment was a good 
one. We are both satistied; and if a good season 
follows a poor one, we shall get good interest on 
the investment, and well paid for the work. Mr. 
Todd says you are the squarest man he has dealt 
with yet; and what little dealing I have had with 
you, lam very much pleased with. O e thing I am 
sure of: If allof your advertisers were as square 
and as honest as you are, your sales would be less, 
on account of distance of purchasers. 


R. W. SUMMERVILLE. 
Merrill, Wis , Sept. 28, 1887. 








REPORES DISCOURAGING. © 








ONLY 800 LBS. OF HONEY FROM 53 COLONIES. 

HE honey crop was a failure in this locality. 

We have 53 colonies of bees, and got 800 Ibs. 

of boney, which was a great deal better than 

most of the bees averaged. The honey was 
only half a crop. GraAck HorRTON. 

Smithboro, N. Y., Oct. 10, 1887. 

HALF THE BEES DEAD FROM STARVATION, AND 

MORE TO FOLLOW. 

Bees have starved ali this season, and nearly half 
about me have died, starved out, and flown off, or 
been doubled up to save the combs. I think half of 
what remain here will die this winter. Noone here 
feeds stock, much less bees. A. W. BRYAN. 

San Marcos, Texas, Oct. 5, 1887. 

IS A LARGE APIARY DETRIMENTAL TO SMALL API- 
ARIES IN THEIR VICINITY? 

The season for bees has been very poor this sum- 

mer; and the consequence is, a small crop of sur- 


plus honey. My average crop of surplus comb , 


honey is about 15 lbs. per hive. My bees are in 


good shape for winter. My neighbor's bees, close 


' by, had the benefit of the same fields, but did not do 


so well by far. My nearest neighbor thinks my 

bees hindered his smaller apiary from going after 

honey. Can this be proved by experience? I have 

never seen this. G. W. 
Marietta, Ohio, Oct. 18, 1887. 


Friend W.. it is no doubt true that a small 
apiary would do much better somewhere 
else than in the immediate neighborhood of 
a large apiary; but the difference would be 
slight, unless you have a great many bees— 
say 100 colonies or more. As you don’t tell 
us how many you keep, we can’t give youa 
very positive answer. 





HEADS OF GRAIN 


FROM DIFFERENT FIELDS, 








HONEY-DEW NOT NECESSARILY FATAL AS A 
WINTER FOOD; SWARMING NOT PRE- 
VENTED A LA FRANCE. 

HAVE noticed there is quite a discussion about 
honey-dew for wintering. Now, I will give you 

a little of my experience, and you may have it 

for what it is worth. In Sept., 1886, one of my 

neighbors cut two bee-trees and gave me the 
bees; and as I had quite alot of full combs of hon- 
ey-dew I gave them that and nothing else. It was 
in nice new combs. I took the same care of each 
one, and in the spring one colony was dead, and it 
was ina muss, I tell you. The other one came out 
as nice and clean as anew swarm in June. I could 
not help noticing how sweet they smelled. Then 
another colony had nice white basswood honey all 
capped over in new comb, and they died with diar- 
rhea, and were like the first I mentioned. Now, 
why were they so? I can not think Mr. France 
would make a success of taking away the queens to 
prevent swarming, if they did with him as they 
have with me. When I took the queen away I 
found that the twelfth day there would another 
queen hatch, and almost every time they would 
swarm. Some might say, ‘“ Why did you not cut out 
the queen cells?”’ Well, I have done that, and then 
I have had them swarm out till there was nota 
quart of bees left, and they have acted so persist- 
ently about it that I think they might swarm if 
they had no queen. ‘here is no complaint here 
about what to do with the surplus honey this year. 
I hear there isa man in this county peddling his 
last-year’s honey-dew (extracted) at 12% cts. per lb. 
I have nearly 2000 lbs. from 101 colonies, spring 
count, all extracted; but a good deal of that was 
from buckwheat. This is the first year for some 
time that buckwheat has produced any honey. 
Bees are in good condition to winter. 

T. D. WALLAR. 

Port Andrew, Wis., Sept. 28, 1887. 

Friend W., you have given usa valuable 
fact indeed ; for we now know, at least pret- 
ty positively, that stores are not the sole 
cause of diarrhea. If the two colonies have 
exactly the same kind of food and the same 
protection, as nearly as we can tell, it isa 
very hard matter to see why one should 
winter beautifully, and the other be dis- 
eased so badly. I suppose you have exam- 
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ined both hives in regard to ventilation, 
protection from the wind, and all these 
matters. It is possible, although hardly 
probable, that the queen had something to 
do with it. The case 1 metioned recently, 
of combs of sealed stores that killed the 
bees during one winter and wintered them 
all right the next, is in the same line.—We 
are to understand from what you say, that 
your bees swarmed without the queen. 
“his is very unusual; but I should suppose 
in such a case they would scatter about or 
go into other hives, or wherever it happen- 
ea. 








THE GIVEN PRESS. 

Yes, I am still holding to the Given press, and 
like it as well as ever for making fdn. for the brood- 
chamber; but Ihave never been able to make as 
nice thin and even fdn. on it as can be made on the 
roller mill, therefore I prefer purchasing my thin 
fdn. You speak of the Given fdn. being made right 
inside of the wired frames. That is no advantage 
atall. I now prefer putting in the fdn. with a wire- 
imbedder. I. R. Goon. 

Nappanee, Ind., Oct. 24, 1887. 

Iam glad to hear that you still use the 
Given press, friend G.; but I confess I don’t 
quite understand why you have abandoned 
making foundation right in the wired 
frames. At one time we thought that that 
was going to be avery great labor-saving 
device. Will the friends who are using the 
Given press tell us if their experience is the 
same ? 


TEXAS BEE-KILLER. 

The insect sent by Edwin Holikamp, Belleville, 
Texas, is an asilus fly ground to powder. There is 
just enough to show me that it isone of the long 
slim Asilida, like Asilus Missouriensis, and that it is 
a new species to me. That makes me very sorry— 
shall I say vexed?—that it was crushed in the mail. 
Now, Mr. Editor, I wish to give my spare minutes 
forthe next ten years to studying and describing 
our wild bees, and those insects that prey upon 
bees; sol shall be very glad to get bees and bee- 
enemies from all parts of the United States. These 
insects should be carefully killed by use of chloro- 
form or gasoline, which may be poured immediate- 
ly on the insects. They should not be marred or 
injured at all, and they should be mailed in a strong 
box, which must be of wood or tin. Pasteboard 
will not stand the pressure. Sol hope all readers 
of GLEANINGS will aid me. 

The following comes to hand from Prof. 
Cook, confirming what Dr. Miller said on 
page 761 of last issue: 

THE NATIONAL CONVENTION. 

I wish to emphasize every point made by Dr. 
Miller, as to our National Convention. I think he 
is right as to change of officers. I know of no 
other association where the officers change at the 
meetings. I think there is no reason for the 
change, and many against it. A. J. COOK. 

Agricultural College, Mich. 


SOMETHING ABOUT BEE-VEILS. 

I notice that the Excelsior Manufacturing Com- 
pany are offering the Charter-Oak stove for sale un- 
der a new phase—that is, the gauze wire, in the 
oven-doors are said toturninacertain amount of 
the air, and yet it does not permit the heat of the 








oven to escape. We also know that miners use 
gauze wire to prevent their lamps from igniting the 
damp in the mines, and coal-oil stoves have gauze 
wire to prevent the oil from igniting or the fumes 
from the same taking fire. Does not this principle 
also apply to the bee-veil, whether of wire or other 
netting? Weall know that they are insufferably 
hot to wear, and now it remains for some of your 
scientific readers to devise something to wear over 
the face that will keep the bees out and at the same 
time permit the heat to escape, and be otherwise 
pleasant to wear. Is it notthe meshes that keep 
the heat in? and can not something be devised to 
remedy the trouble? T. E. HANBURY. 
Box 98, Atlanta, Ga. 


If I understand you, friend H., you mean 
that we need some wire cloth with meshes 
just as large as they can possibly be and not 
permit a bee to crawl ubouets: and at the 
same time have the wire just as small as 
possible. I have spent a good deal of time 
and some money on this problem. What we 
want is something made after the fashion 
of poultry-netting. The size of mesh must 
be just about that which we use over our 
honey-extractors ; but the wire should be as 
fine, or finer, than that used for queen-cages. 
No wire-cloth manufacturer in the world is 
prepared at present to furnish us such wire 
cloth, and it will require very expensive 
machinery to produce it. Where the wire 
is so fine and the meshes so large, the wires 
would not keep in place unless twisted 
around each other, in about the same way 
our finest silk lace is woven. If anybody in 
the world can furnish us such a fabric, | 
should like to see it. I would suggest that 
it be made of brass or copper wire, to pre- 
vent rusting and breaking. 

BEE-HIVES LN THE GROUND IN AUSTRALIA. 

Iecame across a strange freak of bee-nature the 
other day that I think may be interesting to many 
of your readers who wish to study the habits of the 
bee. Some boys out bird-hunting reported to me 
they had found a bee’s- nest in the bank of a 
creek in an out-hill. I went out and found it as 
they had reported. A colony of bees had taken 
possession of a hole on the bank of a creek. It had 
been an ants’-nest, and either the ants had deserted 
it or the bees had driven the ants back. This latter 
I believe to be the case, for I found afterward, on 
getting the bees all out of the hole, and digging the 
comb out, that the ants had a nest side by side with 
the bees, and bad access to the honey. The hole, or 
nest, I found to be about two feet deep, and about 
eighteen inches to two feet wide, and was full of 
comb, and a good supply of honey. It was one of 
the strongest colonies of bees I have ever seen. Al- 
though a greut number were destroyed I was able 
to get a big fine swarm out of them. I have spoken 
to a number of the old woodsmen in these parts, 
und they all say they have never come across such 
a thing, as they have always found that the bees 
build in old trees. I have also spoken and written 
to several old bee-keepers about it. They, also, say 
they have never seen or heard of such a strange 
freak on the part of the bees. Perhaps some of 
your readers will be able to say if any thing of the 
kind has ever come under their notice. From what 
I saw of the samples of the earth, and the small ant- 
holes side by side, I feel convinced that the bees 
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were powerful enough to bave driven the ants 
back. But the strangest part was, that there was 
only the one hole of entrance, so that the bees and 
ants must have passed each other going in and out. 
The comb was old in many places, as if the bees had 
been there some time. The bees in the hole were 
only the common brown bee, but very vigorous 
workers. 

We are having a glorious spring here, September 
being our first month, so that we expect to have a 
good season after a number of bad ones. 

F. MARKEL. 

Campbelltown, N.S. W., Australia, Sept. 5, 1887. 


Friend M., the matter of bees working in 
the ground is not new in countries where 
there is little or no rain to fill up their holes 
or drown them out. My brother in San 
Diego, Cal., has written of numerous swarms 
of bees found in holes in the ground in that 
vicinity. In many parts of the world théy 
are in the habit of storing considerable 
we of honey in caves; and where 
there is no rain during the summer months 
a can occupy holes in the ground, and do 
quite well. I have several times seen ants 
occupy nt of a bee-hive when the hive was 
larger than the necessities of the bees re- 
quired. When the colonies of bees increase, 
however, so as to need the room, the ants 
are generally given to understand in some 
way or other, I don’t just know how, that 
they had better vacate, and I believe they 
generally pack up their duds and obey or- 
ders. 

FLAT-BOTTOM FOUNDATION IMPRACTICABLE, 

Last spring I purchased of you a foundation-mill 
for making flat-bottom fdn. for starters in sections. 
While the mill made nice-looking fdn., yet in my ex- 
perience of the past season it does not fill the bill. 
In my tests the past season I used this flat-bottom 
fdn., and fdn. made on a ten-inch Vandervort mill, 
for making brood fdn. The wax I used on section 
fdn., worked on both the flat-bottom and natural- 
base machines, was sheeted at the same time, and 
was one and the same, and hence of the same 
weight. In working, the sheets made on the flat- 
bottom mill would draw out a little longer than 
those made on the Vandervort mill, which would 
make the flat-bottom fdn. just a little lighter—a 
very little too. The base of cells made on the Van- 
dervort mill were very thin; but the side wall, or 
lines, were quite heavy. In my tests I used the 
chaff hive. I use honey-racks, four to a hive when 
full, each rack holding 18 sections, with no separa- 
tors. I place two honey-racks side by side on a 
honey-board. When they are partly capped I raise 
them up and place others under. In testing the 
fdn. I filled some racks with sections having fiat- 
bottom fdn., and others filled with sections having 
natural-base fdn. Other racks were filled, one row 
with flat and one with natural base fdn. These 
racks were placed in the hives, sonic with one rack 
having natural base, and one with flat bottom; oth- 
ers with half fiat and half natural base, placing 
some with a row of flat over the center of the clus- 
ter, and natural base outside, and vice versa. In 
every instance the bees showed a decided prefer- 
ence for the natural base, going to work at once 
and filling the sections, and refusing to use the flat- 
bottom fdn., and in many instances tearing out the 
fdn. Colonies having a rack of each flat and natu- 





ral base fdn. would fill all the sections in the rack 
having the natural-base fdn., and leave the other 
rack empty. The only instance in which the bees 
would accept the flat bottom at all was where racks 
were used having one side with flat and the other 
with natural base, and placed with the natural base 
furthest from the cluster, in which case they work- 
ed on all at about the same time. For me I am sat- 
isfied that flat-bottom fdn. is used at a loss, and | 
shall be content in the future to use natural-base 
fdn. C, A. GRAVES. 
Birmingham, O., Oct. 6, 1887. 


THE PARTRIDGE-PEA AS A HONEY-PLANT. 

I send you by to-day’s mail a sample of partridge- 
pea honey. The partridge-pea is our best honey- 
plant. In the high pine forest it yields honey from 
the first of June till the first of September. Where 
it is in cultivated fields, I think it would fill a vacan- 
cy in many locations further north. I will send you 
some seed, if you want to give it atrial. It is an an- 
nual of easy cultivation, and not a noxious weed. 

Argo, Fla., Sept. 26, 1887. F. T. KUBNS. 


Thanks, friend K. The sample of honey 
is quite pleasant to the taste, but it is too 
dark colored to command a good price in 
our Northern markets. You don’t tell us 
whether the — is a cultivated 
plant with you or not. if so, we presume it 
is Of some other use than for honey alone. 
It would probably be of little use to try it so 
far north as we are, unless it has been al- 
ready grown as far north as our parallel. 
But perhaps some of our Southern friends 
will be glad of some of the seed. If it has 
any uses aside from its value as a honey- 
plant, we should be glad to know more 
about it. It has been mentioned before as a 
honey-plant, but I don’t remember what 
was said about it. 











— OUR QUESTION-Bex, 


With Replies from our best Authorities on Bees. 








All queries sent in for this department should be briefly 
stated, and free from any possible ambiguity. The question 
or questions should be written upon a separate slip of paper, 
and marked, For Our Question-Box.” 








Question No. 13.—What kind of surplus comb-hon- 
ey arrangement do you use? State why you prefer 
it to all others. 


We don’t raise comb honey. E. FRANCE. 


One and two pound sections. I prefer it, because 
trade demands it. Mrs. L. HARRISON, 


I have never raised enough comb honey to have 
any special arrangement that I prefer to all others. 
O. O. POPPLETON. 


The Doolittle, because it is easier to manipulate, 
and we can contract it tothe capacity of the colo- 
ny. PAu L. VIALLON. 


Heddon case. Can not, as I am not sure that J do. 
I think something like the Armstrong T case might 
suit me better. A. J. COOK. 


We use the broad frames, simply because we 
raise mostly extracted honey. If we were to raise 
comb honey exclusively, we would use Foster’s or 
C. C. Miller’s or Heddon’s crate. DADANT & Son. 
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First, wide frames one tier of sections high. Sec- 
ond, because it combines more good qualities and 
fewer poor ones than any other arrangement—in 
my opinion. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


The T super. I think I cun secure an equal 
amount of honeyin as good shape with less time 
and labor than with any other arrangement with 
which I am familiar. It would not surprise me if it 
would be rejected in its turn for something better. 

C. C. MILLER. 


I am using large numbers of one-story reversible 
wide-frame supers, and also many tin T non-re- 
versible surplus cases. The T supers are good and 
cheaper. At the same price I should prefer the 
wide-frame super every time; but the difference in 
cost in constructing 1500 is quite an item. RKevers- 
ing surplus honey amounts to but little at best. 

JAMES HEDDON. 


lam using three different kinds. I have but lit- 
tle, if any, choice between Heddon’s broad frame 
reversible, and Armstrong's T super. I like them 
both, but think both, as well as any other kind, 
would work better where there is less propolis. I 
prefer them because the sections are more readily 
removed than from other kinds. 

Dr. A. B. MASON. 

1 use the broad frames. I prefer them because I 
have got used to them, and dislike to “fly to other 
ills I know not of.”’ The arrangements which are 
more popular just now would not, I judge, increase 
my yield of honey. They might decrease the labor 
somewhat, but probably not enough to pay the ex- 
pense of changing. EK. E. Hasty. 


Iuse Mr. Heddon’s old style of surplus case. I 
prefer it because it is simple, cheap, and strong; 
takes only one tier of sections, allows of the tiering- 
up system, and the sections are easily put in place 
and more easily removed. Some call this Moore's 
case. Mr. Moore’s crate was simply a crate, not a 
case; it was only a shallow crate in which sections 
could be placed. It required an outer covering, 
and could not be tiered up. Let us “give honor,” 
ete. W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


Question No. 14.—Do you know positively, from 
actual experiment, that you have obtained any 
real reliet from a bee-sting remedy ? . 


No. PAUL L. VLALLON. 


No, and I have discarded all the so-called reme- 
dies. O. O. POPPLETON. 


I do not, and think the cases where others do are 
very rare. R. WILKIN. 


Yes, from water. It takes off the fever, and if 
kept on a long time it helps dissolve the poison. 
DADANT & SON. 


No. I never did. Ifaperson or child should be 

badly stung I would put him into a wet-sheet pack. 
Mrs. L. HARRISON. 

I never use any. If it hurts too bad, groan once 
or twice and dance a little, then go about your work 
with a will, and it is soon a thing of the past. 

G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


No. To one unaccustomed to bee-stings, however, 
I should always advise the application of mud, cold 
water, or something to cool the parts. 





C. C. MILLER. 


I donot. Bee-stings never affect me enough to 
amount to any thing. It is breathing bee-poison 
that affects me so badly. JAMES HEDDON. 


My students are sure that ammonia gives relief. 
Ice-cold water also allays pain. A strong decoction 
of cheap tobacco, applied at once, also gives relief, 
and tobacco is much more wisely used to kill pain 
than people. A. J. COOK. 


Yes, I do. First, get the sting out as soon as pos- 
sible, then wet the wound as quickly as you can. 
Rub the place while it is wet, to get the poison out 
as much as you can; then wipe the place, after 
which let it alone. The best remedy is to get the 
sting out before it has time to work in the poison. 

E. FRANCE. 


Yes, | do know positively that I have obtained re- 
lief from the use of tincture of plantain. Pick the 
green leaves, put them ina glass or earthen dish, 
and cover with alcohol. Let it stand a day or two, 
then drain off the tincture, and bottle. Apply this 
to the wound as soon as possible. I seldom use it 
unless stung near the eye. W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


During a recent visit to friends in New York, one 
of my brothers, au old man, said that the oil of cin- 
namon, if applied immediately, would prevent 
swelling. In bis case it proved true. He keepsa 
few colonies and was stung while I was there, on 
the nostril, and the swelling nearly closed the eye 
on that side, the oi] not being at hand. Being 
stung at another time on the face, and the oil being 
applied at once, there was no swelling. 

Dr. A. B. MASON. 


Yes, sir’ee. There are many remedies—in fact, 
several families of remedies-—-that afford one real 
relief. The inflammation of a sting is very much 
like afire. It must have air. It gets its air (oxy- 
gen) from two sources—from the blood, and 
through the pores of the skin. Any thing that low- 
ers the circulation of the blood, or that closes the 
pores of the skin in the vicinity of the sting, affords 
real relief. The reason remedies so often seem to 
be worse than useless is very easy to see when once 
you catch on to it. The oxygen which enables the 
sting to blaze, more than half of it comes by way of 
the blood. The blood is driven partly by the mus- 
cles of the heart, and partly by the littie muscles of 
blood-vessels themselves. Turning the mysterious 
nerve force of the brain upon any spot causes the 
little muscles last mentioned to greatly increase 
their action. The result is, that twice as much 
blood passes through that spot as before. Your 
remedy may be all right; but directing your mind 
to the spot continually is doing twice as much harm 
as the remedy is doing good. The same thing hap- 
pens when the house gets afire. A little water is 
thrown on (very good, as far as it goes), but doors 
and windows are opened in every direction, letting 
in air; and the net result is, that the fire which 
would have smouldered for hours if let alone, 
burns the house upinhaif an hour. Yet water is 
a real remedy for fire for all that. Whatever you do 
for asting, you must support it by keeping calm, 
and thinking of something else. A piece of tissue 
paper 3 or4inches square stuck on the spot with 
good strong mucilage is one of the best of remedies. 
Thick honey well daubed on, without the paper, 
does very well. Of course, the old bee-keeper is 
usually so well pickled in stings that he needs no 
remedy. . E. Hasty. 


—————— 
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Well done, friends. I am exceedingly 
obliged to you all, and especially to our 
bright, keen, close-thinking friend Hasty. 
IIe says he has not only discovered what 


I have so long told you, that looking at the | 
spot, and thinking about it. makes it worse, | 


but he ventures an explanation of this phe- 
nomenon. Our good friend Doolittle also 
tells us we can dance around and Foes, if 
we want to. It always seems to help me 
to twist around and make wry faces, and re- 
lieve my feelings by talking back to the 
little rascals; but I never knew before that 
anybody else was in the habit of doing so. 
Imagine our great big portly friend Doolit- 
tle taking a little dance ail by himself out in 
the apiary! I wonder if it hus ever occurred 
to him that dancing is usually considered 
not quite the thing for a good orthodox 
church-member like himself. I presume, 
however, there would be no objection to 
dancing all alone by one’s self. Friend 
Hutchinson is very positive that he has ob- 
tained relief from the tincture of plantain. 
But the thing that troubles me is, how did 
anybody discover that the tincture of plan- 
tain is good, when there is such a great mul- 
titude of herbs to make tinctures from? 
How did anybody happen to think of plan- 
tain? or is the virtue in the alcohol, without 
any plantain about it? I know that plan- 
tain has been recommended for bee-stings, 
but I have chewed it to see if it had any 
astringent or alkaline or other property, but 
I could discover nothing peculiar about it. 
I know this strikes right squarely on the 
whole question of using herbs for medicine ; 
and I confess I have never had any satisfac- 
tory proof that herbs ever do any good what- 
ever. During my last visit to Prof. Cook’s 
I asked him the question point blank, 
* Friend Cook, do you believe that catnip 
and other like herbs have any virtue what- 
ever in curing disease?’’ Please remember 
that Prof. Cook teaches physiology right 
straight along, every day, to his pupils; and 
his reply was to the effect that catnip and 
other similar herbs neither do good nor 
harm. Of course, the hot water taken with 
the catnip relieves pain many times. Prof. 
Cook says his students are sure that ammo- 
nia gives relief. Well, my own wife is also 
sure that saleratus and water is good for 
bee-stings, and Caddie presumed to have an 
opinion directly against her papa,in this 
very matter. She had used saleratus and 
yater on a bee-sting, and it got better, 
therefore saleratus and water must have 
made it better. We all know the efficiency 
of tobacco in killing insects, and therefore 
it may be that a quid of tobacco laid upon 
the flesh has sufficient poison in it to produce 
some effect on the bee-sting; but I hope 
Prof. Cook will excuse me for saying that I 
am not satisfied that even tobacco affects < 
bee-sting one way or the other. 


Question No. 15.—Do you make ita practice to 
wear a veil when at work among the bees? If so, 
do you think it advisable to dispense with its use at 
any time ? 


Ialways use a veil. I would advise no one to 
work among bees without it. PAuL L. VIALLON. 











Yes. Wire hat. Always have cause for deep re- 
gret when I leave it off. Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


I do when the bees are cross. I dispense with its 
use during the honey-flow. W.Z. HUTCHINSON. 


Yes, always. I don't want bees crawling over my 
face and neck, even if they never sting. 
G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


Not usually; but when the bees are cross. At 
such times it certainly is an advantage, for it saves 
the lives of the bees. Dr. A. B. MASON. 


Yes, almost always. I donot think it is advisable 
for any one to leave off the use of a veil who suffers 
as much pain from bee-stings as I do. 

0. O. POPPLETON, 


When the bees are not gathering, but not during 
the harvest. I should advise the young bee-keeper 
to use a veil till he feels easy to leave it off. 

A. J. COOK. 


Yes. I often dispense with its use, but never 
want to be without one on my hat, ready to pull 
down at amoment’s warning. If I had only a few 
colonies, I should care less for a veil. 

C. C. MILLER. 

Yes. We dispense with its use when the bees are 
quiet, but have it always on hand. If you wish to 
make bee culture practical you must be prepared to 
stand your ground with the most vicious colony, 
and a few stings in the face will vanquish the bold- 
est apiarist. DADANT & SON. 


I searcely ever Wear a veil when at work with the 
bees. We supply veils for the boys and for visitors. 
After one of the boys has worked for us two years 
he scarcely ever puts on a veil. In hot weather 
veils are burdensome and warm, and obstruct the 
eyesight. I would rather be stung a few times than 
wear a veil. Some days I don’t get stung at all. 

E, FRANCE. 

l usually wear a veil—in desperate cases a Ku- 
Klux robe that goes “all over the child.’ If one is 
well inured to stings, the veil may be laid away 
while general good nature reigns among the bees— 
also while working undera tent, which seems to 
impress the bees in such a way: that they seldom at- 
tack. Beginners who would Le disabled from work 
py asting in the face had better not expose their 
faces. E. E. Hasty. 


Ido. I know that a part of the time they are not 
needed; but as I use astrong black bobinet veil, 
stitched fast to a special bee-hat, and that veil is of 
such material that it obstructs the vision so little 
that I almost always wear it. When among becs in 
the country I have ridden miles with the veil on, 
torgetting to remove it. Use or non-use depends 
upon proper quality and adjustment. 

JAMES HEDDON. 


In earlier life I rarely used a veil. My long hair 
and beard protected my ears, neck, and most of my 
face; then by holding my face downward a little, 
stings in the face were mostly avoided. If a bee 
got tangled in my hair I could easily crush him with 
my thumb and finger. Later, since I wear specta- 
cles, when a bee attacks me in the eyes I am liable 
to either damage my glasses or get a sting while in 
the act of taking my glasses out of the way; conse- 
quently I wear a veil, and cut my hair short like 
other folks. RK. WILKIN, 
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[IYSELE AND MY NEIGHBORS. 


We then that are strong ought to Lear the infirm- 
ities of the weak, and not to please ourselves. Let 
every one of us please his neighbor for his good to 
edification.—Rom. 15: 1, 2. 


R. ROOT, sha’n’t I wring this lit- 
6 f tle hen’s neck? In spite of every 
_— I can do, she will roost on 
the harnesses.”’ The above re- 
mark came, one evening, from | 
the man who drives the horses, just as he | 
was finishing up his chores for the night. | 
It was a little brown-colored hen that came | 
into the stable from some place, nobody | 
knew where, and she did not seem much | 
afraid of horses or humanity, for she just | 
made herself at home, and seemed to take it | 
for granted that she had as good a right to | 
go where she ypesene. and do as she pleased. | 
as anybody. Now,on general principles I 
am never much in favor of wringing any- 
body’s neck as a means of teaching them 
wholesome lessons; that is, unless I am 
greatly provoked, and at such times I am 
sure it is not best for me to do much of any 
thing or to say much of any thing: so on the 
— occasion I, as a matter of course. re- 
plied: 

‘“*No, no, Mr. Somers; don’t wring her 
neck. Let me have her.” 

I went up to her asshe sat on the harness, 
thinking that, if I were very careful, may be 
I could catch her before she flew away ; but 
to my surprise she let me pick her up, with- 
out any squalling or kicking or scratching. 
I don’t know but she uttered afew quiet 
notes, as much as to say, ‘* There, take care; 
don’t hurt me. Ihave not been doing any 
thing out of the way, that I know of.” 

From that moment forward biddy and I 
became fast friends. She was a little bit of 
a fowl—that is, compared with my Brahmas, 
and she was so trim and neat, light and 
graceful, that I wondered I had never ad- 
mired her before. I took her up and put 
her among the Brahmas. Next morning 
she hel herself at the feed-hopper, drank 
at the fountain, surveyed the premises and 
their owner. as much as to say, ‘‘ Well, I 
think on the whole I would rather live here 
than down among the horses.”’ 

She very soon showed the rest of the fowls 
that she expected to have her own-way ; 
and it was not very long before she decided 
that the poultry-netting inclosure was a lit- 
tle too cramped for a hen of her disposition 
and abilities,so she spread her hawk-like 
wings and flew over the fence as if she were 
always used to it. After the night I saved 
her life, she seemed to conclude that she and 
I were to get along pleasantly together, and 
she would soon let me pick her up almost 
anywhere, even out in the lots. She would 
sit on my hand, and sing as complacently as 
could be while I carried her around in the 
house and over to the neighbors ; but when 
even litthe Huber attempted to stroke her 
soft glossy back, she picked him on the 
hand as if to.say,‘‘ No, no, sonny. I don’t 
allow everybody to pat me on the back,”’ 

Now, I have introduced this hen to you 
this morning, principally because she is 
such an exceedingly business hen. She com- 











menced right straight to lay eggs; and 
when she gota nest full she gave me to,un- 
derstand as plainly as words could tell it, 
that she was going to sit and hatch some 
chickens, and that for the time being we 
two must lay aside foolishness. So I let her 
sit, and she hatched almost every egg. Hlow 
she did scratch around and hunt up food, 
and coax and tease for it when it was not to 
be found readily! _The chickens did splen- 
didly. They could not well help it; but be- 
fore they were nearly large enough to be 
weaned, according to ordinary hen sense, 
she began to get restless, and a day or two 
later I noticed her quite alittle way off from 
her chickens, with a very demure and inno- 
cent air, receiving attentions from a smart 
young Plymouth Rock cockerel. They two 
became great friends, and promenaded the 
lots together. They seemed to have a great 
deal of talking and visiting to do; and when 
night came she persuaded her admirer to 
leave his accusomed roost in the fowl-house. 
and take a seat beside her, on the top rail of 
the cold-frame I have pictured to you. The 
sash being entirely off, nothing but the rail 
remained. She chose this for a roosting- 
place during the summer nights. No 
cramped up poultry-house would answer 
her notions of free air and health. Lest 
there might be enemies es ge about, she 
chose a roosting-place close by the factory : 
and, in fact, this hen has always seemed to 
show her good sense in every thing she un- 
dertakes. Pretty soon another nest was 
started. This time it was ina barre] of rot- 
ten wood where the boys in the apiary re- 
lenish their smokers. I told the boys to 
et her remain. She finished her laying of 
eggs, and then commenced to sit. 1 remon- 
strated with her, that it would be Novem- 
ber before the chickens would be hatched : 
but if you could have seen her coax and 
tease and beg for permission.to carry out 
her project of winter chickens, you would 
never more doubt that a hen can coax and 
tease. She poked the eggs under her, pick- 
ed at my hands, settled herself down. over 
her snow-white treasures, and fairly begged 
to be let alone. I finally let her have 
her own way, more because she was 
such an odd little genius than. because | 
wanted any more chickens. Now, although 
the location of the barrel was not a very fa- 
vorable one for the frosty nights of October, 
she hatched—how many eggs do you sup- 
pose? Why, every egg, of course. That is 
about the way she always does where she 
can lay them herself. And, by the way, | 
want to say to my friends who have incuba- 
tors, and want fertile eggs, just Jet the hen 
go off by herself and steal her nest, and she 
will lay eggs that will hatch. I don’t know 
but one reason is, that a hen with a stolen 
nest usually has a particular favorite among 
the flock of male birds; and where a couple 
pair off. together that way — going oft 
through the tields and Janes alone by them- 
selves, you may be pretty sure of getting 
fertile eggs. 


Well, this little business hen of mine has 
been laying eggs and hatching chickens ever 
since 1 took: her part and saved her life. 
Winter or summer, she has no vacation. As 
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do to wean the chick- 
ens, she is off and happy, starting another 
lot. When she is sitting, if she does not 
find food handy so she can get back to her 
nest quickly, she will run up to mein the 
greatest hurry and flurry, and commence to 
sing. Did you ever know ofa sitting hen 
before, that would sing? I always know 
what that means,soI get her some grain 
and water, which she takes out of my hand, 
and then off she goes on arun to her nest. 
It has just occurred to me lately, that I 
should like to get a piece of ground, say 
three or four acres, and plant her in the 
middle of it, and let her people it with fowls. 
In fact, I should just like to see how man 
she could raise in one year. all by herself. 
As her pullets are very much like her, and 
commence laying very young, I think if I 
should commence the firstof January 1 could 

eta eed big flock by the next January. 
fer chickens, every one of them, show that 
restless, busy spirit. I forgot to say, that 
the brood that was hatched in November 
was put into the greenhouse, under one of 
the benches ; and as I wanted to try raising 
chickens without a mother, I carried her to 
another part of the premises, with the other 
fowls. As she had no means of findin 
her chickens, she seemed to conclude tha 

what could not be cured must be endured ; 
but next morning, as soon as she saw me 
she ran to me, jumped up on my hands, and 
looked me full in the face, interrogating me 
as plainly asa human being could, almost, 
as to what I had done with those downy 
chicks of the night before. She peeked 
under my coat, looked behind me, over my 
shoulder, and everywhere, thinking they 
must be somewhere in my possession. They 
didn’t winter very well without a mother ; 
for,some time in January they were evi- 
dently going to die unless I gave them dif- 
ferent quarters. The greenhouse was too 
warm, or the feed was not just right. My 
wife begged to have them put among the 
other fowls, and we did so; but they were 
a sorry set of poor ‘‘ orphelings ’’ for quite a 
time. Somebody suggested that the chicks 
wanted some medicine. Now, I once heard 
Neighbor H. say that the best medicine in 
the world for horses is grass. Turn them 
out in the lot and let Nature and grass do 
the curing. Well, the best medicine, in my 
opinion, for poultry, is bread and milk. So 
my wife undertook to cure the “ orphelings” 
with bread and milk, administered three 
times a day. Did they die? Not at all. 
They are now the plumpest, neatest, and 
smartest pullets among the whole flock ; 
and one of the roosters that looks exactly 
like his father, and behaves almost exactly 
like his mother, is one of the plumpest and 
neatest on our grounds. 


Well, a few days ago, after the frost 
killed the coleus-plants on our bed on the 
lawn right in front of the house, I directed 
Mr. Walker to replace the coleus with some 
beautiful plants of fringed parsley. He 
fixed the bed up in splendid shape, as most 
old-countrymen know how to do; but be- 
fore night, my pet hen had got into it, 
and—oh my! but hadn’t she made ruin in 
just one short hour? Mr. Walker worked 


soon as it will barel 





an hour or more in setting the plants back 
in their places, and smoothing off the 
round, and raking the soil back off the 
awn, and we promised to watch that hen; 
but before night she did it again. Now, I 
felt as if I could not give up my plan of 
having an ornamental foliage bed made of 
a and so he fixed it up another time ; 
ut this irrepressible biddy must have been 
in the rose-bushes while he was doing it; 
for as soon as he got back from putting his 
tools away, she was sending the dirt in 
showers all over the lawn again. Why, I 
didn’t know it was possible for any thing in 
hen shape to make the dirt fly as she made 
it fly on the coleus-bed. 

‘““Wring her neck! wring her neck!” 
came from all sides; but I said, ‘‘ No, no; 
we will fix her a house down on the creek 
bottom, among the great banks of beautiful 
fine soil where the celery has just been re- 
moved, and we will let that hen scratch and 
scratch until she is happy and satisfied. 
Yes, we will take her numerous progeny, 
that threaten to cover the farm at the pres- 
ent rate in the near future, and carry them 
down there to help her fine up several acres 
of soil.’ 

Well, dear friends, the house is builded— 
or, rather, digged — for my pet biddy. It 
has a sleeping-room, a dining-room, a nest- 
room, and a drinking-room, and she and 
her progeny are just now in the dining- 
room under the sash, enjoying the rays of 
the morning sun while I write, unless, in 
truth, they have digged out and dug their 
house down. The materials for the house 
were a large hogshead, a barrel, two nail- 
kegs, and a box; and we made it warm by 

iling up soft earth all around and over 
hem. In fact, we don’t expect an egg to 
freeze, or their drinking-water to freeze, 
during the coming winter; nor do we 
expect there will be any frozen combs or 
frozen toes. In our next issue I will try to 
tell you about my poultry-house, made of a 
hogshead, a barrel, and nail-kegs, for it 
took only three or four hours to build it 
complete. 

Now. what has this long story to do with 
neighbors, think you? Well, the moral 
may not be very apparent, but it lies some- 
where in this line: When a neighbor vexes 
you, and tries your patience, don’t, I beg of 
you, think of i his neck. May be 
the fault is yours,and may be his queer 
ways and eccentricities may be of great 
value if you take him right. This hen and 
her brood have furnished me a great 
amount of eggs and chickens, and she has 
not taken very much food either, because 
she rambles about and picks most of it up. 
When biddy dug the beds up and made the 
dirt fly, it seemed a grievous trouble ; but 
who can tell how much good she and her 
progeny may accomplish between now and 
gardening time next spring, down on the 
creek bottom ? They will fine up the dirt, 
get the worms and insects and bugs, and 
produce a large quantity of valuable ma- 
nure already pulverized, and stirred up and 
digged into the ground; for you see I ex- 
pect the — to remain dry where the 
are. We have banked it away up high, an 
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ditched it to carry off all surplus water. 
Now, then, a neighbor that annoys you ful- 
ly as much as that hen and her brood an- 
noyed me by ryregene > may be utilized to 
do yourself and the world a great amount of 
ood ; and the line in which you are to work 
or the accomplishment of this end is 
through Christ Jesus, as expressed in the 
language of our text. 








A LATE HONEY-FLOW:;FROM ASTERS. 


DO WE OFTEN HAVE ONE AS LATE AS THE MID- 
DLE OF OCTOBER ? 





O-DAY is warm and sunny, after three hard 
frosts. I am very much surprised at the 
way the bees are still working, and storing 
honey. To-day they are working almost as 
well as they did through the honey-flow of 

last June, when white clover was in bloom. I 
have anucleus {fof bees with three frames. They 
have glass on two sides, and I have been able to 
watch them closely. They are storing honey very 
fast, and since yesterday I see they have sealed 
over considerable. They seem to fill the cells near- 
ly full, and let it remain for several days that way, 
then fill up and seal over. I know of what I speak 
when 1 say they are gathering honey as fast as 
they have at any time in the early season. There 
is one thing that hinders them from filling the 
hives right up—cool evenings and mornings, and 
a few days have been too cold to do much good. 
Another drawback is the shortness of the working 
hours. They do not get more than half as many 
working hours in as they do in the month of June. 
I have never known such a honey-harvest in my 
experience in the bee-business at this season of 
the year. Itis now October 17. The bloom I spoke 
to you about came out in the last week in Septem- 
ber, perhaps a little earlier, and has now begun to 
decline; but if the weather keeps warm the bees 
will have another week to reap this harvest. 

I have just) returned from a visit to the woods 
and neighboring fields. I find a wonderful supply 
of the wild ‘aster—such a crop I don’t think I ever 
saw before, and you ought to see the bees onit. It 
would do you good just toroam over the old pas- 
ture-fields and ravines where it has been about 
half cleared out, and then suffered to grow up in 
weeds, to see the busy bees on this flower. Itisa 
flower that secretes {nectar all day—not a morning 
supply and then gone. The bees continue to work 
on it as long as it is warm enough. Some days, 
when it was rather sultry, they continued till dark; 
but at this time of year it gets a little cool toward 
night. 

As to my bees, I am better pleased with them this 
season than before July, August, and September of 
this year—the first part of July and last week of 
September excepted. I hope we shall have one 
week yet of good weather. Have we had a honey- 
flow anywhere else as late in the season as this be- 
fore? W.S. JONES. 

Central Station, W. Va., Oct. 17, 1887. 

Friend J., 1 would go a good many miles 
to see such a yield of honey in October, as 
you speak of. I remember passing. years 
ago, through the fields quite late. It was 
after severe frosts, I remember, but I was 





astonished to see a small swarm—it looked 
almost like a little swarm of Italians—hov- 
ering over a single plant covered with blos- 
soms. It was such a — that I thought of 
taking the rE up and of trying to propa- 
gate it. I did not know what it was at the 
time, but I afterward found out that it was 
aster, and we made some attempts at do- 
mesticating it, but it didn’t take well to 
cultivation. I don’t suppose it would pay 
in dollars and cents, but it certainly would 
be worth something to a live bee-keeper, 
to see about a quarter or an eighth of an 
acre roaring with bees away along in Octo- 
ber. Yourstatement revives my enthusiasm 
on the subject. As there is such a great 
variety of asters, I think it would pay well 
to get our roots or our seed from some of 
the very plants that yield honey largely 
very late in the season. The aster y 
ielded bountifully this season in almost all 
ocalities, as you will see by the reports. 
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MORE ABOUT THE ASTER. 





ITS VALUE AS ASHONEY-PLANT; ALSO THE PECU- 
LIARZODOR OF THE HONEY AT TIMES. 
> BOUT the Ist of October I noticed a very of- 
fensive smell in my apiary of ten hives. I 
concluded there was something wrong—prob- 
ably foul brood, as 1 had never seen bees 
affected with that disease. It smelled like 
dead, bees, or moldy.or soured,honey. We could 
smell it ten steps from the hives, on a still evening; 
but on examination the bees were strong and lively, 
and in good condition. They were working strong, 
and gathering honey and pollenj from the weed 
herewith inclosed, called here by some the “ last of 
summer,’ and I believe they stored more honey 
from it than from any other flower we had this 
summer (it being a very poor season) except linn. 

It still looks white with bloom after a hard 
frost on the 22d, with theithermometer at 26°; but 
they gathered pollen, and I suppose honey too, 
after several frosts, and had considerable brood 
and even small larvee,a week ago. I noticed no 
eggs. The flowerzsent, blooms from about the 15th 
of Sept. until hard frostsjkill it. It grows from two 
to three feet high, and is a very common weed 
here. I can’t imagine any thing that caused the 
bad smell, except the honey from this weed. The 
bad odor has now;jdisappeared, and the honey bas 
no bad taste. A. 8S. HILL. 

Tygart Valley, Greenup Co., Ky., Oct. 24, 1887. 

You are right, friend H. This peculiar 
odor does come from this particular plant, 
and the plant is the common aster of our 
fields. The specimen that blossoms so very 
late is a small-flowered variety. I have 
noticed this same smell, and I have felt 
pretty sure it came from asters, because 
nothing else was in bloom at the time; 
and when I walked among the plants in the 
fields I felt sure 1 could detect an odor quite 
similar. At times one would think the 
honey was all ina ferment, like the contents 
of a barrel of feed for the pigs during a hot 
day. I dont believe this occurs every year. 
however; but it may occur whenever 
aster honey comes in profusely. 
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ONE WHO HAS USED TOBACCO FORTY YEARS; HIS | are honest.even in your dreams I think 
| , : ’ / , . 


there is a good point here. Shortly after my 


IMPROVEMENT SINCE HE QUIT TWO YEARS AGO. 


RIEND ROOT:—In September Ist GLEANINGS 
you ask to hear from those who have aban- 
doned the use of tobacco, after having quit 
— their condition physically, morally, and 


| 





financially. Perhaps you remember that I | 


said to you I had been a slave to tobacco for more 
than fifty years. I do not know how old I was 
when I began chewing, but perhaps not more than 
tive or six years old. IT know it was when I was 
considered too young to go to school, for my first 
teacher tried to hire me to quit, and gave me a sil- 
ver dollar. 

Thave read GLEANINGS most of the time since 
1882. Your Home readings and Tobacco Column 
always attracted my special attention. The more I 
read, the more I was convinced that the use of to- 


We thank you, friend H., for your very 
valuable testimony, which I am sure will 
strengthen and encourage others to under- 
take the task. And so, my good friend, you 





conversion I used to dream of going back to 
the old life; and over and over again I 
would wake up and thank God that it was 
but adream. Sometimes in my dreams the 
remorse because I felt | had been led away 
again by Satan was terrible. But these 


dreams were the means of strengthening 


me ; for the memory of how bad I felt made 
me more earnest in saying to Satan, * No, 


no; I never want any thing, purchased at 


bacco was useless, and morally wrong, because it 
was expensive, troublesome, filthy, disgusting to | 
nice people, defiling to the house of God, and had a | 


tendency to generate many diseases. It is now a 
few days over two years since I last tasted tobacco 
in any form, Sept. 8, 1885. Had you seen me before 


that date, and see me now, I opine you would not | 


hesitate to say that lam much better off physical- 
ly. IT weigh 15 to 20 Ibs. more, and have much bet- 
ter health. While using tobacco, I was subject to 


headache, heartburn, piles, nervousness, and occa- | 


j 
| 


| 


sionally vertizo, none of which trouble me now. | 


I suppose my tobacco cost me, for forty years, 3 
to 5 ets. per day, say 4 cts. average. This is for 
chewing and smoking. I used the pipe evenings 
and mornings in winter; very seldom in summer. 


Calculate 4 cts. for 365 days, $14.60. Multiply by | 
forty, and we have $584—enough to buy a splendid | 


home in this country, for a one-horse man. 

Now, as to whether I am bettered morally or not, 
I will not pretend to say; but I will say that I try 
often to induce others to quit; and within a few 
weeks past I have heard one friend say, ‘I have 
quit.” A few days agol heard from a lady friend 
who has quit. This lady chewed equal to some 
men, ard made no secret of it. Her husband did 
not use it, but furnished her what she wanted. I 
talked to both these individuals on the subject, but 
don’t know my talk had any thing to do with their 
quitting; but I am satistied to know they have quit. 


Another old man of my age, or older, has also quit, | 


but not through my influence, I suppose, for I do 
not know that he has heard that I have quit. You 





said in one of your Home talks, perhaps in 1884 or | 


85,“ It is an easy matter for any person to be- 
come a Christian if he wants to be one” (this is the 
substance); sol argue any one can quit the use of 
tobaceo or whisky if lie wants to. 

Did I quit without an effort? No, sir, | didn't; 
but I wanted to quit, and by the help of the Lord I 
was determined to do it. iven now, after two 
years, I dream of using tobacco; and in my dreams, 
so positive am I that lam chewing tobacco that I 
resolve there and then to pay Mr. Root for that 
smoker. But chewing tobacco in dreams does not 
obligate me to pay for the smoker, doesit? I told 
you once you need not expect to get pay for that 
smoker, and I here reiterate it. J. M. HARRIS. 

Cedartown, Ga., Sept. 10, 1887. 





such a price.” Well, by and by I dreamed 
of getting down on my knees, and wrestling 
in prayer that God would deliver me from 
Satan’s wiles, and this ended it. Satan 
seemed to have abandoned persecuting me 
in my dreams, when he found that even 
there I was a praying man. ‘“ Behold, he 
prayeth.” 

Please send my neighbor, W. B. Marshall, a smok- 
er. He has quit using tobacco. If he commences 
again I will see that you get pay for your smoker. 

Horatio, Ohio, Sept. 29, 1887. NOAH THOMAS. 


I have quit the use of tobacco, having used it 40 


| years out of 54. If I should use the weed any more 


I will send you the money for the smoker you send. 
Sharon, Wash. T. GRANT S. RODERICK. 


A friend of mine, Mr. J.J. Hughes, has quit the 
use of tobacco. Please send himasmoker, If he 
ever uses it again I will pay you for the smoker. 

W.H. CoTTINGHAM. 

Pleasant Valley Mills, Ky., Sept. 26, 1887. 

I have quit the use of tobacco (smoking) for some 
time, and so I for one claim a smoker. If I ever use it 
again, I will pay promptly for smoker. Iam onmy 
second year with GLEANINGS, and like it more and 
more. Geo. W. WALZ. 

Seranton City, Iowa, Sept. 3, 1887. 

I began the use of tobacco when about seven 
years old, and was an almost constant user for 14 
years tillone year ago, when] gave it up. If lam 
entitled to a smoker, send me one; and if I ever use 
tobacco again I will pay you for the smoker. 

Colgate, Wis., Aug. 22, 1887. A. L. GREENGO. 


ONE WHO WISHES TO CONTRIBUTE TO THE SMOK- 
ER FUND. 

Please find inclosed two dollars—one to renew my 
subscription for GLEANINGS, the other to be credit- 
ed to the smoker fund. I feel that you should have 
some help in this good work that you are doing. 
When you first made the offer of a smoker to any 
one who would quit the use of tobacco, I was one 
among the first to claim one, and I have never 
touched the weed since; but now lI feel that, in- 
stead of being paid to give up sucha filthy habit, 
the pay should come the other way. I fully realize 
the great good that you are doing. May God bless 
you, and may assistance come from all directions 
to help carry it on. M. G, CONDEN, 

Clinton, Mo., Sept. 14, 1887. 
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Our Own Apiary. 


CONDUCTED BY ERNEST R. ROOT. 


THE BINGHAM VERSUS THE CLARK SMOKER. 


E have given the Bingham smoker a 
pretty thorough trial. Our boys 
have used it constantly in the apiary 
every day right alongside of the 
Clark. Sometimes we like the Clark 

better, and sometimes the Bingham. Each 

possesses points of merit not possessed by 
the other, and so the verdict has varied 
during the season. 

In the course of my remarks I shall dis- 
cuss a few of the merits and demerits of 
each. First, let us discuss the Bingham. 
The latter has one quite bad feature which 
1 will now illustrate by the following ex- 
ample : 

Several days ago. as I was strolling up the 
avenues in the apiary, 1 saw Mr. Spatford, 
with his head down in the hive, evidently 
paw ing something out. 

** Hello! I said; ‘ what is the matter ?” 

Without very much explanation he re- 
plied, ‘* This is the third time this smoker 
has acted this way to-day.” 

‘Oh! the top fell off, did it ? said I, as I 
saw the smoke rolling up from between the 
frames. 

* Yes, it has done this trick several times, 
and let the hot coals and cinders down 
among the bees; and, as you see, it is not 
an easy job to get them out again.” 

I then observed that the smoker-top was 
somewhat battered. 

In order to replenish the Bingham while 
hot, we find it is necessary to strike the cone- 
top one or two smart blows right and left, 
until it falls off, as it is too hot to be handled | 
ordinarily when in use. After the barrel is 
tilled, we have to pick the top up like a hot 
coal, and jam it into place. This alternate 
removal and re-adjustment of the cone-top 
as above described, caused. it to become 
somewhat battered in time, and consequent- | 
ly ill fitting. 

Several times, when Mr. Spafford had | 
filled the smoker and crowded the top as 
tightly as he could push it on, just as he was 
in the act of shooting the smoke over the 
colony the top would drop off, precipitating 
the cinders over the frames. We have bent the 
rim back into shape so as tomake it fit better, 
but even then we have found the top was 
liable to come off just when we particularly | 
desired it not to. With the Clark, however, 
there is no danger of the whole contents of 
the smoker barrel dropping out on the bees. | 

I want to state one more objection | 
against the Bingham, and that is, that the | 
lire-box, in my judgment, is not secured | 
to the bellows as firmly as it might be. In- 
deed, it seems to me our Abronia friend | 
might get up a simpler, stronger, and better | 
device for accomplishing the purpose above | 
named. We have had some little difficulty | 
with the fire-box becoming loosened from 
the bellows several times during the season ; 
and although we have re-secured it on as_ 
many times, it soon works loose again. It | 
may be we are big bunglers out here, and | 








use things uncommonly rough ; at any rate, 
the foregoing has been our experience. 

Notwithstanding the two objections which 
{ have named above, I can not help but like 
it for the following reasons ; viz. : 

First, in action it is instantaneous. A 
slight movement of the bellows causes the 
smoke to puff out in a gentle whiff. Second, 
it sends out a strong, dense volume of smoke : 
and a very little working of the bellows 
starts the smoke immediately. ‘Third, there 
are no tubes to become clogged with soot. 
Fourth, the construction of the bellows-valve 
is such that it will not fill up so as to 
‘‘wheeze.”’ Fifth, I like a cylindrical fire- 
box better than I do a conical, because it is 
easier to get long stuff into. In general, 


the hot-blast principle gives rather denser. 


smoke. 

Ilaving now considered some of the good 
and bad features of the Bingham smoker, 
let us discuss the Clark in the same way. 1 
have already hinted at some of the defects 
in the latter, the most obvious of which are 
these: First, the blast-tube, as now con- 
structed, after continued use, will become 
clogged with soot, unless cleaned often. 
This objection, however, we hope to remedy 
before another season. Second, after sey- 
eral months’ use, the valve, in consequence 
of sooty accumulations, sometimes ** wheez- 
es,’ instead of letting the air in freely. 
This, like the former defect, we hope to 
correct. The points of excellence in the 
Clark, as we see them, are as follows ; viz.: 

First, it is cheaper than the other smoker. 
Second, the sliding door permits easier fill- 
ing, and likewise easier lighting. Simply 
a lighted mateh, placed opposite the hole 
made by the sliding door being partially 
closed, will light the smoker. The. opera- 
tion of igniting the fuel in the Bingham is 
more difticult, so it seems to me. When- 
ever I go out in the apiary and want to ex- 
amine two or three colonies, I always pick 
up the Clark, because I can light it and get 
it well going in less time than it takes me 
to tell you. Third, the Clark is emphatical- 
ly a long-range weapon. It will shoot a 
blast of smcke a long distance — rather 
further than the hot-blast smokers. Fourth, 
as the blast of air does not pass through the 
fire, it has little tendency to throw sparks 
or fire. Fifth. the fire-box is heated but 
very little. In the Bingham J] have had 
the flames shoot out six or eight inches 
from the nozzle, and at the same time the 
fire-box was almost red-hot. Now, having 


_ Stated the good and bad features as they 


occur to me in both smokers, perhaps you 
will inquire which smoker I would prefer. 
Candidly. I don’t know. They are both 
good smokers. If the bees are hybrids, and 
are very cross, I think I should rather pre- 
fer the Bingham ; but if the bees are gentle, 
like the Italians, and Iam desirous of get- 
ting my smoker ready just as soon as pos- 
sible, I should pick up the Clark. 
THE TACK SYSTEM, AND BY WHOM FIRST 
SUGGESTED. 
In last issue, in speaking of the use of 


tacks to indicate the condition of the col- 
ony, I stated that I borrowed the idea from 
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some one whom I did not remember. It 
now transpires that I got the su zgestion 
from an editorial in the Apiculturist. Mr. 
Alley, in calling my attention to this fact, 
writes that he has used this tac’: system for 
years, and that it has given him excellent 
satisfaction. From my present knowledge 
of it I am well pleased with it, and unless I 
discover something bette: I shall use it in 
queen-rearing next season, if (ah! there’s 
the rub) foul brood‘should not favor us with 
another visitation. By the way,if any of 
our readers know of a better system, dif- 
ferent from the slate tablets and tacks for 
recording the condition of the hive, let us 
hear from you. It must be a record simple 
in ry quick in operation, and one which 
will be intelligible a short distance from the 
hive, as well as in its immediate vicinity. 


D. A. JONES’S ISOLATED FOUL-BROOD API- 
ARY FOR EXPERIMENTAL PURPOSES. 


From the Canadian Bee Journal of Oct. 26, 
page 634, we are informed that our energetic 
friend Jones, the past season, established 
an apiary in an isolated locality for the pur- 
= of experimenting with foul brood. The 

ocation is ten miles from his home, and a 
man is kept in this hospital yard the entire 
season, during which time it is visited fre- 
quently by friend Jones. Among other 
things, in speaking of carbolic acid in treat- 
ing foul-broody colonies, he says: 

It seemed to entirely prevent the spreading of the 
disease, but it did not seem to cure it, although it ap- 
parently did not increase, and in many instances 
appeared to decrease; and from —— we 
should not doubt that, commencing this treatment 
early in spring, and continuing it all summer, it 
might be cured; because where the spraying of the 
combs and bees was carried on and phenol given, 
the bees were mcre inclined to clean out the dead 
larvie; but it does seem like a waste of time, as far 
as our exeriments have, gone unless it is to prevent 
the spreading of the disease. 

The italics are mine. The facts, as stated 
above, agree exactly with my experience ; 
and at different times I have mentioned the 
fact that, while carbolic acid failed to cure 
the disease, yet it evidently prevented its 
ee This is sustained from what I am 
able te gather from correspondence, and from 
both American and foreign journals. In 
some cases I have seen reports where it ef- 
fected an absolute cure. Certain it is, out of 
a great many colonies I could not cure a sin- 
gle one by spraying with carbolic acid alone. 
Though repeated sprayings were adminis- 
tered the whole season, sooner or later it 
became evident we should have to go back 
to the Jones plan, which we did at last. In 
the'same article,*frient Jones says further : 

The fasting plan, in fourtexperience, is the quick- 
est, safest, cheapest, and most perfect treatment 
that I have been able to find. 

You are just right, friend Jones. The 
only plan which I have found that would 
effect an absolute cure in_a@ short time, is 
your plan, or at least one embodying the 
fundamental Ss of it; but if foul 
brood should break out in our apiary next 


spring, I would use the fasting plan, or a 
modification of it, accompanied with the use 
of carbolic acid, the latter to keep the dis- 
ease from spreading, and the former to wipe 


it out. 





HONEY-—HOLDING OFF FOR BETTER 
PRICES. 


SOME IMPORTANT SUGGESTIONS FROM FRIEND 
MOUTH. 


RIEND ROOT:—Almost everybody is convinc- 
ed of the fact, I suppose, that prices of hon- 
ey,@s well as those of other products of 
the farm, have been too low for the last five 
or six years. Some of them have been and 

are how below the cost of production. Better 
prices are desirable. It is the good fortune of pro- 
ducers and dealers, if the prices of honey advance 
and the advance is sustained. But there is a cer- 
tain limit, and it will bea mistake if extravagant 
ideas are entertained by producers. Manufactur- 
ers and consumers commenced to use honey ex- 
tensively, because cheap, in the place of other 
sweets, and they will drop it again if prices exceed 
their views. We have been taking pains, perhaps 
second to none in the country, to introduce ex- 
tracted honey to manufacturers, and we thought 
once that we had succeeded in establishing a de- 
mand for the largest part of the honey produced in 
the Southern States. The cheaper glucose, how- 
ever, spoiled our expectations. Lower prices fol- 
lowed, and a consequently better demand for honey, 
besides new customers being added in different 
branches of business. Your%prices are, to the 
greatest extent, the result of a good demand; and 
every dealer knows that better profits are, general- 
ly, synonymous with an advance in values. My 
sentiments are, therefore, not so much of a phil- 
anthrophic as of a selfish nature when I speak in 
favor of better prices. But it would be a calamity 
for Southern bee-keepers if the demand from man- 
ufacturers should be lost again because of a mis- 
taken idea. Although the present scarcity of hon- 
ey is a change for the better, to the best of my 
judgment, we should not forget that a short crop of 
extracted honey is an exception to the rule, and 
that all were complaining of an overstocked mar- 
ket up toa few months ago. 

Extracted honey has fairly begun to be astaple 
article, different from comb honey, which will re- 
main a fancy article only. It will be consumed 
largely when plentiful and cheap, and less will be 
consumed when the contrary is the case. 

Cincinnati, O., Oct. 22, 1887. CHAS. F. MuTR. 

No doubt you are right about it, old 
friend; and since we have got up to8 cts. 
for basswood and 9 for clover honey, we 
have had more offered than we need, and we 
are not making many sales either. One dif- 
ficulty in the way of making sales is, that 
before we can sell the honey we are obliged 
to put it up in smaller packages than it 
comes in when we buy it; and the cost of 
these packages has to be added to the cost 
of the honey ; therefore we can not retail it 
out for less than from two to three cents 
above what we pay bythe barrel. I pre- 
sume we shall be obliged to go back on our 
offer a little—say 7 cts. for basswood and 8 
for clover. I think it quite desirable that 
the old honey be pretty much all moved off 
and used up before we begin to get the new. 
And now an interesting question comes up: 
Where will the first new honey come from— 
for instance, new clover or basswood honey? 
How far south do clover and basswood 
flourish ? Who can enlighten us ? 
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Our subscription list is still increasing. Our pres- 
ent number of subscribers is 7674. Thanks. 


SEED OF THE MELISSA, OR BEE-BALM. 
S.LNCE Our article on page 816 was printed, we have 


received the following from friend Tyrre): 


1 can sell small trial packets for 5 cts. Seeds that ripen 
first have to be picked by hand. An ounce of ry ed will plant 
nearly four acres, 3 ft. pbers each way. A. C. TYRREL. 

Madison, Neb., Oct. 25, 1 


“THOSE BEES. 


In what condition are your bees for the coming 
winter? Have you done your duty by them to the 
best of your knowledge, or have you neglected 
them up to the present time? If the latter, you had 
better hustle. 


THE BUNDLES OF HERBS HUNG UP IN THE GARRBT. 

SINCE what I have said on page 826 was put in 
print, it has occurred to me that it may have been 
our friend’ Terry instead of Prof. Cook who told me 
he was satisfied that the catnip, pennyroyal, and 
other like herbs that it used to be so common to 
preserve for their medicinal properties, had of 
themselves no effect whatever on diseases. I 
should be sorry to make a mistake in this matter, 
therefore I mention it here. 

THE HONEY QUOTATIONS. 

We call the attention of our readers to the Honey 
Column of current issue. Choice comb honey, in 
one-pound sections, is ruling quite uniformly at 
18 and 20¢c, as will be seen. It will also be observed 
that two-pound sections of honey, with scarcely an 
exception, bring about two cents less per pound 
than the one-pound sections. Will the friends 
please make a note of this in ordering for next sea- 
son? Put your comb honey in packages that will 
bring the best returns. Two cents on a pound is an 
item worth taking into consideration. 


THE NATIONAL CONVENTION. 
THE following in regard to reduced rates, we ex- 
tract trom the A. B. J. of Oct. 26: 


Reduced rates on all railroads are nted to attend the Fat- 
Stock Show in Chicago from Nov. 8 to 18, 1887. Tickets will be 
issued at one-and-one-fifth fare for the round trip. Bee-keep- 
ers who wish to see the Fat-Stock Show should come the last 
and best week, and can then attend the convention which oc- 
curs on the last three days, Wednesday to Friday, Nov. 16 to 18. 


As we understand it, you purchase your ticket at 
any station, direct to Chicago. When you go home, 
by presenting some sdért of paper furnished at the 
convention, at the Chicago ticket-office you get a 
return ticket for one-fifth fare. This will be quite 





a saving. 


| move his forty colonies of bees. 
| decide what is the proper thing to do, since it has 





We are very glad to know that such an 
arrangement has been secured. 


A LAWSUIT IN REGARD TO BEES BEING A NUI- 
SANCE. 

WHILE atthe convention at Albany, last Janua- 
ry, [had some conversation with Stephen W. Rich, 
in regard toa lawsuit. John M. Olmstead, of Ho- 
bart, Delaware Co., N. Y., asked for $1200 damages 
for injuries inflicted by bees upon his personal 
property. I suggested to Mr. Rich that he had bet- 
ter try to make some friendly arrangement with 
his neighbor, but he said it was impossible. Well, 
Mr. Olmstead has gained the suit; but instead of 
$1200 damages, he got only siz cents. Mr. Rich has 
a heavy expense to pay in the way of costs. It. 
seems to me the decision was rather a reproof to 
both parties; but the Bee-keepers’ Union does not 
propose to let it rest where it is. Mr. Rich must 
It may be bard to 


gotinthe shape it is; but lawsuits are certainly a 
pretty expensive luxury. 


THE NEW JAPANESE BUCKWHEAT. 

OUR own field, although it has blossomed finely, 
and filled out beautifully with grain, has not given 
half the number of bushels we expected. One 
trouble, no doubt, was that forty or fifty hens and 
chickens helped themselves during the time it was 
ripening, and the heads that were too high for the 
chickens to reach were carefully gone over by a 
flock of English sparrows. But such has been the 
case with almost all the buckwheat we ever raised, 


| and it gave a better yield per acre than the Japan- 


ese. It is no more than fair to state, however, that 
our crop was matured during the great drought of 
1887; and as most of you know, buckwheat stands 
dry weather very poorly. To get a good crop, you 
must have rain. The best lever raised was when 
we turned under a heavy growth of clover, and the 
ground was so wet while preparing it that a great 
deal of the time it threatened to mire the horses. 
In regard to its yield of honey, very few bees were 
noticed on it while in bloom; but it should be re- 
membered this season has been peculiar in this re- 
spect; for very few bees were seen even on white 
clover. We have had at this date, Oct. 21, just one 
other report of the Japanese buckwheat, and that 
was not very favorable. Now, we shall be very 
glad indeed to geta brief report from every one 
who purchased seed of us during the past season. 
If it is not going to pay to raise this great big black 
buckwheat, we want to know it. 


ADVERTISEMENTS IN THE READING-COLUMNS. 

I KNOw it is quite customary to insert articles in 
the reading-columns of journals and newspapers, 
that seem to be disinterested news items, providing 
the publisher gets good pay for such reading-notic- 
es. It has always seemed to me, however, a sort of 
cheat, or swindle. Why not let the advertiser use 
the advertising pages, and let everybody under- 
stand that what he has to say is an advertisement 
of the goods he has for sale? 1 don't believe in any 
feints or make-believes, or sly tricks to get people 
to notice goods of any kind; and whenever I take 
up a paper, and find a lengthy article headed in 
such a way as to mislead the reader, while 
somewhere in the middle of the article, or toward 
the end, it advertises ‘‘ Warner's Safe Cure,’’ or any 
other similar commodity, I at once lose faith in the 
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paper [lam reading, and in the proprietors of the 


medicine as well. Perhaps many of the friends 
have noticed recently an article recommending 
certain mines in Arizona; and when I looked at 
the title of the paper giving place to such a com- 
munication, it gave me a feeling of pain. But I am 
pleased just now to notice a communication in the 
Michigan Farmer for Sept. 12, that strikes at the 
root of the matter. Any editor who‘ makes mer- 
chandise,”’ as the Farmer puis it, out of the confi- 
deticé his readers have in his paper, will sooner or 
later repentit. Itisthe Bohemian-oats swindle in 
another guise, over and over again. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


PRICE OF TACKS REDUCED. 








Present prices on tacks of all kinds are lower than, 


I ever knew them to be before. We are according: 
ly able to offer them at about half the price we have 
been getting for them. We now sell 2 oz. of 44-in. 
tinned tacks for 5 ets.; 30z. of *; in. and 4 0z. of 4% 
in., for the same price. instead of 1, 144, and 2 0z., as 
formerly. Carpet tacks almost as cheap in propor- 
tion. Full table of prices will appear in our Jan. Ist 
isshe of price list, now being prepared. 


DISCOUNT ON GOODS BOUGHT THIS FALL FOR NEXT 
SEASON'S USE. 

Until Dee. 1, we will give a discount of 8 per cent 
on goods strictly for next season's use, except the 
following: Machinery of all kinds for manufactur- 
ing; alltin and glass honey-receptaclies; tin plate, 
and all counter goods. On Simplicity, portico, and 
chaff hives, we can give only five per cent.’ The prin- 
cipal goods included under the eight per cent dis- 
count are foundation, frames, sections, zine, ex- 
tractors, and comb-foundation machines. Remem- 
ber, friends, to get this discount you must send 
eash with your order, and you must specify what 
goods are tor next season’s use. 


EXTRACTED HONEY. 


We are now prepared to furnish extracted honey 
as follows: Samples mailed free on application. 
Qur stock consists of 4 cases, 120 lbs. each, choice 
clover extracted honey, at 12 ¢. per lb. in cases of 2 
cans: 12% ¢. per lb. in cases of |} ean; 14 ¢. per lb. in 
smuuller lots: 7 cases, 120 Ibs. each, “gilt edge,” 
basswood. 
ever saw, It is so thick it will scarcely pour. Price, 
same as clover; 6 cases, 120 Ibs. each, choice bass- 
wood, at one cent per lb. less than clover; 50 cases 
California honey at t+ c. per lb. less thun clover. We 
can also furnish choice comb honey in 1-lb. sections, 
12 Ib. cases, at 18 c. per Ib. 


WOODEN SEPARATORS FOR CRATES AND T SUPERS. 


‘According to the drift of reports the past season, 
there seems to be a demand for pete Sy separators. 
They are preferred to tin for use in crates and T 
supers where they are loose, because they are not 
so cold. and they are stiffer and cheaper. We made 
and sold wood separators a few years ago; but as 
they were principally used on wide frames they did 
not. give satisfaction, so we discarded them. For 
wide frames, and all places where the separator is 
nailed to something, we still recommend the tin as 
far superior, and cheaper in the Jong run, than any 
thing else; but. for crates and supers where the 
separators are loose, wood is preferred for the 
above reasons. ~To meet this demand for wood 
separators we have just made a trial lot of 100,000 
from nice white basswood; and if. I do say it, they 
ure the nicest leversaw. If you don’t believe it, 

send for a sample, mailed free on application. They 
measure in thickness 26 to the inch. This is as thin 
as wecan make them without breaking the grain 
of the wood. Although so thin, they are quite stiff. 
They are cut from green timber, piled right up as 
though they were in a solid block, weighted, and put 
in the dry- -kiln to season. By this process we ex- 
pect them to dry without curling up. mf, offer them 
at the folloWing prices: 100, 30e; 500, $1.25; 1000, 
$2.00; 10,000, $15.00. 





This is as good basswood honey-as I | 


FINE-BRED JAPANESE BANTAMS. 


My bantams took Ist 
in every entry made at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 20, 
1886. They have never 
fuiled to take Ist wher- 
ever exhibited. Young 
‘29. chicks from  prize-win- 
ners for sale. a 
tion guaranteed. Eges 
Sin season. Show bi 
matter of correspond- 
ence. 

J. iH. TATMAN, q onnersville, Ind. 








MUTH’S 
HONEY -EXTRACTOR, 


SQUARE GLASS HONEY-JARS, 
TIN BUCKETS, BEE-HIVES, 
HONEY-SECTIONS, &c., &c. 
PERFECTION COLD-BLAST SMOKERS. 





CHAS. F. MUTH & SON, 
CINCINNATI, O. 
P. S.—Send 10-cent stamp for ‘ Practical Hints to 
Ree-Keepers.” Itfdb 


APIARY FOR SALE. 


A well-appointed apiary with extensive natural 
pasturage. A reputation already established. A 
fine opening for a business in Florida. Address 

21d . L. CLARK, Apalachicola, Florida. 


[aDANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLESALE AND 
RETAIL. Seeadvertisement in another column. 


Apply to 








“Wants ¢ or ‘Exchange Department. 


Notices will be inserted under this head at one-half our 
usual rates. All ad’s intended for this department must not 
exceed 5 lines, and he must SAY you want your ad. in this de- 
partment, or we will not be responsible for any error. You 
can have the notice as many lines as you please; but all over 
five lines will cost you according to our regular rates. Of 
course, this department is intended only for bona-fide ex- 
changes. 

















\ 1, ANTED. To exchange High-Class Fowls, eight 
varieties, for good ve -writer or foundation. 
Circulars free. ltfdb A DurFrF, Creighton. O. 
V 7 ANTED.— To exchange ‘bee-keepers’ supplies 
for alsike-clover seed, buckwheat, any kind, 
or a lawn-mower, new. 8tf 
BRIGHT BROs., Mazeppa, Minn. 





W ANTED. —To excbange 2500 Cuthbert Raspberry, 
and 10,000 White blackberry plants, for bees 
one-pound sections, or foundation. For terms, =~? 

dress P. D. MILLER, Reapevie Westm'd Co., 


\ ANTED. —To exchange Wheeler & Wilson sew- 
ing-machines ey ey, for honey, bees, or su 
plies. . A. GREEN, Dayton, Ill. 2 mf b 


W TANTED. —A Barnes Imp. Combined Scroll and 
Circular Saw for e Buckeye Imp. portable cider- 

mill, in good order, or for an aquarium. 

20-21 J. H. ANDRUS, Almont, Mich. 


ANTED. —Situation for 1888, by an expert | bee- 
a Address FRANK CURL, 
~tfdb Box 62, East St. Louis, Til. 
AN’ TED _—To exchange 250 colonies of bees, for 
horses, mules, wagons, buggies, and 4 h. p. en- 
gine, or any thing useful on a plantation. 
21tfd ANTHONY OPP, Helena, Phillips Co,, Ark. 
W ANTED.—To exchange Im rial Pekin ducks or 
P. Rock chickens for alsike or sweet clover. . 





Spring and Meadow Poultry Yards, Mulberry, Pa. 
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CONVENTION NOTICES. 





The annual meeting of the Southeastern Mic _— n Bee- Wd 
ers’ Association will be held at Adrian, — 3" ec, Lith 
All are cordially invited to attend. . GANDER, Bore 


The Susquehanna County Bee- Kee epers’ Association will meet 


at New Milford, on Jan. 7, 1888. Su »jects for discussion; The 
best way to prevent swarming; also, Is it advisable to Italian- 
izet All bee- 


eepers are ¢ ordially invited. 
H. M. SEELEY, Sec., 


BE SURE 


To send a postal card for our illustrated catalogue of 
Before purchasing 

APIARIA elsewhere. It con- SUPPLIES 

tains illustrations and descriptions of every thing 

new and desirable in an apiary, 


AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 


Harford, Pa. 








ITALIAN QUEENS AND BEES. 


J. C. SAYLES, 
Hartford, Washington Co., Wis. 


HEADQUARTERS IN THE WEST 


FOR THE MANUFACTURE AND SALE OF 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 
CHAFF AND SIMPLICITY HIVES FURNISHED 
AT A GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE. 


2 tfd 


Nice Sections and Foundation, Specialties. A full 
line of Supplies always on hand. rite for our new 
Price List. Cash paid for Beeswax. 16tfd 


A. F. Stauffer, Sterling, Il. 








A pre ab Lag zs ; einen = 
pirat ER, Opicias, 49 Naboau Ste, N.Y 


ADANT’®S FOUNDATION FACTORY, Whole- 
sale and retail. See advertisement in another 
column. 3btfd 


HOW TO WINTER BEES. 


Eleven essays by eleven one mega bee-keepers, 
sent by mail for 10 cents. 
6tfdb HENRY ALLEY. "Wenham, Mass. 











_ESTABLISHED— 1865 


E NT ITOR of 


“WN ° 
Unitéo Grates FOREIGN pat PATENTS 
615 15% STREETWASHINGTON.D.C: 


OPINIONS RENDERED AS TO THE NOVELTY OF 
INVENTIONS AND VALIDITY OF PATENTS. REJECTED 
APPLICATIONS PROSECUTED .ALL BUSINESS RELATING 


TO INVENTIONS AND PATENTS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO 


“SEND STAMP FOR PAMPHLET, 


REDUCTION. 


Until December Ist [I will allow 5 per cent dis- 
count on hives, and 8per cent on all other goods 
for next season's use. If parties who are wanting 
a quantity of goods, or dealers wishing to stock up 
for the season of 1888, will send ona list of about 
what they want I shall be pleased to name lowest 
prices. Sections planed on both sides, unless oth- 
erwise ordered. emeftnber my goods are noted the 
world over for quality and workmanship. Try me 
and be conv ined. 


W. T. FALCONER, Jamestown, N. Y. 


errs gee Dealer in Full Line API- 
ARIAN SUPPLIES. ad 





apart?” 8 FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLESALE sed RETAIL, 
See advertisement in another column, 38tfb 








Wants or Exchange Department. 








Notices will be inserted under this head at one-half our 
usual rates. All ad’s intended for this department must not 
exceed 5 lines, and ir must SAY you want your ad. in this de- 
partment, or we will not be responsible for any error. You 
can have the notice as many lines as you please; but all over 
five lines will cost you according to our regular rates. Of 
course, this department is intended only for bona-fide ex- 
changes. 





AN TED. —To exchange High- Class Fow Is, eight 
varieties, for good Aa -writer or foundation. 
Circulars free. l4tfdb DuFrF, C reighton. Oo. 


V ANTED.— To exchange bee-keepers’ supplies 
for alsike-clover seed, buckwheat, any kind, 
or a lawn-mower, new. 1stfdb 
BRIGHT BROs., Mazeppa, Minn. 


ANTED.—To exchange Wheeler & Wilson sew- 
ing-machines (new) for honey. bees, or sup- 


plies. J. A. GREEN, Dayton, Ill. 20tfdb 
ANTED.—Situation for 1888, by an expert bee- 
keeper. Address FRANK CURL, 

2wtfdb Box 62, East St. Louis, Ill. 


ANTED.--To exchange Ferrets or Jacobin pig- 
eons, for one or two Rouen drakes, beeswax, 
fdn., or supplies in the fiat, or any thing useful. 
Write me. F. BOOMHOWER, Gallupville, N. Y. 22d 





~ Black and Hybrid Queens For Sale. 


For the benefit of friends who neve ‘black or hybrid queens 
which they want to dispose of, we will insert notices free of 
charge,as below. Wedo this because there is hardly value 
es h to these _——_ to pay, for buying them up and keep- 

em in stock; and yet it is oftentimes quite = ene- 
a ion to those who can not it afford hi gher- priced o 








Have four hybrid queens for sale at 25 cts. ry 
LUTHER GRAY, Orlando, Fla. 























$10 (LEANINGS LN 





BEE CULTURE. ‘ Nov. 





HONEY COLUMN. 


CITY MARKETS. 


St. Louts.—Honey.—There is not much doing in 
honey here. California, comb, white, 2-lb. sections, 
sold here this week at 16@17c. More offered at that. 
White clover, 1-lb. sections, choice, 18¢; fair, 15@17. 
Low-grade comb, 10@14. Extracted, white clover, 
cans, 7@9c: bbis., 6@7. Southern, 4%@5% in bbls. 
Beeswaz, selected, 21@23c. As it runs, 20@20%; 
greasy wax, one-half price. The demand for good 
to choice is fair. W. B. Westcott & Co., 

Nov. 10. 108 & 110 Market St., St. Louis, Mo. 








CINCINNATI.—Honey.—Demand for honey of all 
kinds is fair, and keeps about pace with arrivals. 
Extracted honey brings 3%@4ec on arrival, and 
choice comb honey 18@20c in the jobbing way. 
Beeswax is in good demand, and brings 22c for 
good to choice yellow. Cras. F. MutH & Son, 

Nov. 10. Cincinnati, O. 

ALBANY. — Honey. — Market is steady, although 
receipts increased somewhat. We quote, clover, 
white. 14@1#c; buckwheat mixed, 11@13; extract- 
ed, White, 7@9; dark, 6@7. Consignments solicited. 

H. R. WRIGHT, 

Nov. 9. 328 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 

CHICAGO.—Honey.—The demand is fair, and prices 
are steady at 18@20c for best grades of white comb 
honey. me fancy lots are being held at 22c, but 
no sales. Extracted ranges from 7@10c, according 
to style of package, color, and quality. 

Beeswax, 22@25. . A. BURNETT, 

Nov. 9. 161 So. Water St., Chicago, Ill. 


NEw YoOrK.—Honey.—Our market remains firm, 
and we are a all good lots of honey as fast as 
they come in, at full prices. While comb honey has 
not changed any from last quotations, which, how- 
ever, are firmly maintained, we can report a firmer 
market on extracted, and quote white at 94@10 c; 
dark, 6@7c. F. G. STROHMEYER & Co., 

Nov. 10. 122 Water St., New York. 


St. Lovuis.—Honey.—We quote choice comb 16@ 
18c; latter is for choice white clover in good condi- 
tion, and in 1-lb. sections. Strained, in bbls., 4%@5 
cts. Extra fancy, of bright color and in No.1 a 
ages, 4 cent advance on above. Extracted, in bbis., 
5%@6e; in cans, 7@8c. Beeswax, 2%c for prime. 

Market very firm at above prices. Owing to the 
short crops reported everywhere, we look for a 
still further advance in prices. 

Nov. 11. D. G. Turt & Co., 

206 N. Commercial St., St. Louis, Mo. 


CLEVELAND.—Honey.—Honey is in fair demand at 
19@20c per |b. for 1-lb. sections of white clover and 
basswood; 2-lb. sections, about 2c per Ib. less. 


Beeswaz, 22@25c. A. C. KENDEL, 
Per Carrol. 
Nov. 9. 115 Ontario St., Cleveland, O. 
Boston. — Honey. — Fancy one-pound comb, 
18@20c; two-pound comb, 17@18c. Extracted, 7@8c. 
Market is fairly active. BLAKE & RIPLEY, 
Nov. 10. 57 Chatham St., Boston, Mass. 


DETROIT.—Honey.—Offerings of comb honey are 
more free. Best white, in one-pound sections, 17@ 
oes extracted, 9@11. in small lots. ne aes 21@ 


; H. Hunt. 

Bell Branch, Mich., Oct. 24. 

For SALE.—200 lbs. nice white-clover honey in 1- 
Ib. sections, put up in 20-lb. crates, which I will de- 
liver on board cars here at 20c per |b. 

F. H. MCFARLAND, St. Albans, Vt. 


For SALE.—Free on board cars here. in new oak 
barrels, coated with paraffine,avd holding about 
520 lbs. each, 2000 Ibs. of white-clover honey, at 9 cts. 
per lb.; 5000 lbs. white-clover honey. slightly mixed 
with basswood, at the same price; and 1500 lbs. of 
fall honey, at 8% cts. perlb. Allof this honey was 
raised in supers, on the tiering-up plan; is thor- 
oughly ripened, very thick, and of the finest quali- 
ty in every respect. Samples 6 cts. 

RuFvus PorRTER, Lewistown, Ill. 





THE CHAPMAN HOWEY-PLANT. 


Price of seed: 4 0z., $1.00; 10 0z., $2.00; 1 pound, 
$3.00. Larger quantities by express, at reduced 
rates. Sow very early in the spring, or late in the 
fall. It vegetates in a low temperature. I have 
twelve acres that will bloom next spring. I shall 
sow two acres this fall. It is a success. 
22-2d H. CHAPMAN, Versailles, N. Y. 
| could sell Maple Sugar; to =, pete Sumpomers, 

consign me some. ARTHUR DD, 
22d 2122 N. Front St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


a-Lb. LONEY-JARS. 


We have a new supply of two-pound square flint 
honey-jars, and can supP ly. our friends on short no- 
tice. CHAS. F. MUTH & SON, 

Cincinnati, O. 


ANTED.—5000 Ibs. dark extracted candied hon- 
ey, in exchange for raspberry, strawberry, and 
Chapman honey-plants. 
22tfdb R. A. B. MASON, Auburndale, O. 


ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY,WHOLE- 
SALE AND RETAIL. See advertisement in 
another column. 8btfd 











WANT Comb and Extracted Honey, and Bees- 
wax, to Sell for you on Commission. My Sales 
are all for Cash, therefore I can remit promptly, 
and I do it. A i 

200 2122 N. Front St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A Four-Color Label for Only 75 
Cts. Per Thousand ! 


Just think of it! we can furnish you a very neat 
four-color label, with your name and address, with 
the choice of having either “‘ comb” or “ extract- 
ed” before the word “‘ honey,” for only 75 cts. per 
thousand; 50 cts. per 500, or 30 cts. for 250, postpaid. 
The size of the label is 2% x linch—just right to go 
round the neck of a bottle, to put on a section, or to 
adorn the front of a honey-tumbler. Send for our 
special label catalogue for samples of this and 
many other pretty designs in label work. 


A. 1. ROOT, Medina. O. 


SPECIAL NOWICES. 








EXTRACTED HO: Y. 

Our stock of extracted California honey is ex- 
hausted, and we can furnish no more till further 
notice. We still have a nice lot of clover and bass- 
wood honey left, at the prices mentioned in our 
last. We should be pleased to receive samples of 
nice California white-sage honey from some of our 
Po aga friends, with offers on a carload deliver- 
ed here. 


BARNES COMBINED FOOT-POWER SAWING-MACHINE. 


WE have, at Quitman, Mo., a Barnes combined 
foot-power sawing-machine, such as we advertise in 
our catalogue at $40.00. It has been used 3 years, 
and is in perfect running order. We will sell it for 
$25.00. e have also, at the sume place, a second- 
hand 10-inch fdn. mill almost new, including a dip- 
ping aor which we will sell for $15.00, or the two 
for $38. 


DISCOUNT ON GOODS BOUGHT THIS FALL FOR NEXT 
SEASON'S USE. 


Until Dee. 1, we will give a discount of 8 per cent 
on goods strictly for next season’s use, except the 
following: Machinery of all kinds for manufactur- 
ing; all tin and glass menee somenneess tin plate, 
and all counter goods. On Simplicity, portico, and 
chaff hives, we can give only five per cent. The prin- 
cipal goods included under the eight per cent dis- 
count are foundation, frames, sections, zinc, ex- 
tractors, and comb-foundation machines. Speclty 
what goods are for next season’s use. After Dec. 1 
we will allow a discount of 5 per cent. 








